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Here's the Answer te your call 
for Unit Texts on The Far East 


Authentic, informative, this new five-book 
series of unit texts on the seething Far East 
is just what progressive educators have been 
clamoring for. 


Treats history, culture THE FAR EAST 
and the way of lifeofour = «a syLLABUS 
neighbors across the Pa- 
cific. Especially designed by George L. Harris 
for correlation with high 
school social science 
courses. Published in co- 
operation with the Ameri- 
can Council of the Insti- 
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(1) For Military Office Work a 
(2) For War-Plant Office Work ? 


VICTORY CORPS TEXTS 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING What Everybody Should 


Know About Army Organization, Administration, and 


Clerical Procedures, by M. Allison List Price, $1.00 
THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 
List Price, 36 cents 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, by George Murraine 


Cohen List Price, 36 cents 


An educator’s 
outline and bibli- 
ography of points 
essential to a com- 


tute of Pacific Relations plete understand- MOST-USED NAVY TERMS (with Shorthand outlines), 
Pdien Mew © ing of the Far East by Harry W. Newman List Price, 50 cents 
today. Single copy MOST-USED AVIATION TERMS (with Shorthand out- 
THE SERIES 40¢. Write Ameri- lines), by Baughman and Gregg List Price, 80 cents 

List Price 


can Council, Insti- TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, 


pe “eee India $0.40 tute of Pacific Re- by Smith and Newman List Price, 60 cents 
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Leone Os Cotes Seas 40 Street, ume Watts (60 lessons), by Harold H. Smith List Price, 60 cen 
25% discount on order : City, or the Web- None of these materials are sampled free, but a 
of more than 2.00 ster Publishing Co. refund will be made where an adoption results. 
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SCIENCE OF ELEMENTS OF 
PRE-FLIGHT PRE-FLIGCHT 
AERONAUTICS AERONAUTICS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The two basic pre-flight-aeronautics textbooks in the 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES. 
PREPARED BY F.XPERTS : SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 






Pt 

‘ SUCCESSFULLY AT WORK TODAY : 

in thousands of classrooms preparing hundreds of thousands of “ 

young Americans for the air. Choose the Science or the Elements Ti 

— depending on your course of study in aeronautics. lif 

This integrated series of twenty books not only provides the basic Jo 

course in pre-flight aeronautics, but also orients the high-school mn 

youth of today for the air age. The books in mathematics, geography, D 

Prepared with the codperation of the Civil Aero. literature, social studies, and biology complement the regular courses ' 

nautics Administration by the Aviation Education in these subjects. Books for teacher education, and teachers’ man G 

Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia uals are also included. F; 
University and Teachers College of the University 

of Nebraska. Sponsored by The Institute of The Aero- S 

nautical Sciences. - 
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This Typewrite 


has been 
to War... 


will you 












Typewriters, too, are casualties, This one was 
executing essential tasks on bourd a U. 8. warship 
when carrier-borne enemy aircraft attacked, Note how 
portions of the machine have been melted by fire which, 


incidentally, burned out the desk from under it. 





sell one to replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy...no longer 
able to serve under the Stars and Stripes. 
‘*«Make good my loss’’ is what this 
Underwood says to you, to every educator 
in charge of commercial courses. 


Mutely it asks the question “Have you yet 
sold to the government one-fourth of your 
machines?” 


You know, probably, that Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and other typewriter manu- 


facturers are busy turning out fighting 
equipment. 


Consequently our government looks to yo 
for the extra typewriters so vitally neede 
to speed the Nation’s victory. 


Telephone the nearest Underwood Ellic 
Fisher branch. Join the patriotic companii 
who are sharing their typewriters with of 
Army and Navy. Underwood Elliott Fish 
Company, One Park Ave., New York, N.} 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 
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Peaceiiin is a great trusteeship—the debt 
eternal of each generation to the new life which 
must take its place. As surely as children grow, the 
schools must go on. Education cannot wait. The 
neglect of growing youth cannot be repaired. As 
British leaders have pointed out, the war only in- 
tensifies the need for good teachers. Victories in 
war and peace are won not by machines, but by 
men—men of purpose, skill, initiative, and cour- 
age. Men mine the ore, make the steel, fashion the 
weapons, fly the planes, negotiate the treaties, 
keep or break the peace, build the future. 

[1] To the teacher: Stay on your job. You were 
trained for it. You can do it better than anyone else 
and that in itself creates an obligation. The teacher, 
like the minister or physician, does not lightly 
leave for other work the profession for which he 
has prepared and to which he has dedicated his life. 

These are no ordinary times. The need for ef- 
fective schools is greater than ever in our history. 
There are not enough competent teachers to go 
around, who are willing to work for salaries now 
being paid. Innocent children will suffer and your 
country will be the poorer if you leave your post 
of duty. However, if you feel that the reasons for 
giving up teaching are irresistible, you are free to 
do that when your contract is fulfilled or cancelled 
by mutual consent. Unless you are drafted accord- 
ing to law, it is a matter of individual conscience 
how you shall best serve your country. But in 
making your decision discuss the matter with your 
principal, your superintendent, and other local 
leaders, who know needs best, and fully consider 
their suggestions. 

[2] To the layman and taxpayer: Teachers are 
entitled to ordinary decency and justice and many 
of them are not getting it. They are teaching for 
less than half—sometimes less than a fourth—of 
what the government pays illiterate charwomen 
who scrub the floors in its office buildings. Now 
and after the war we need good teachers—satisfied 
and enthusiastic—able to hold their heads up and 
to be proud of their country. There will be enough 
unrest afier the war w‘thout having a lot of under- 
paid and dissatisfied teachers. Indifference or un- 


The Schools 
MUST GU UN 


rest among teachers and soldiers is dangerous alike 
to you and the republic. To put the case on a 
higher plane, our task is to win the war, win the 
peace, build America, and to help to build a hap- 
pier world. We cannot do these things without 
competent and wellpaid teachers. ANY SALARY 
BELOW TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR FOR A 
TEACHER IS SUBSTANDARD and should be corrected 
now by state and federal legislation, if necessary. 
When the government starts an inexperienced 
stenographer out of highschool at $1440, the mod- 
est sum of $1200 is too little rather than too much 
to ask as a minimum for teachers. It is only an im- 
mediate goal. We should work for a minimum of 
$1500 a year for beginning college graduate teach- 
ers with annual increases of $60 per year for 10 
years. Larger cities and many smaller communities 
should go far beyond this minimum. 

[3] To ali American citizens: The money flow 
today is the greatest in American history. Our na- 
tional income was $82 billion in 1929. It dropped 
to $40 billion in 1932. For 1940 it was $76 billion 
and for 1942 an estimated $117 billion. It will be 
still higher in 1943. We have the money to pay de- 
cent salaries to teachers. We can help to win the 
war by paying teachers enough to carry on, to pay 
their taxes, and to have a reasonable margin for 
war bonds. That is their right as competent citi- 
zens. It is only common sense. Teachers should in- 
sist on it. The public should grant it gladly and 
generously. Only by setting higher standards can 
we hope to move forward to a better day and the 
schools are a good place to begin since the charac- 
ter, skill, and intelligence which they help to create 
are the main source of our wealth and greatness 
as a people. Let’s act now to keep the teachers in 
the schools glad to do their part in the secure 
knowledge that their country appreciates their 
service, 








Joy Elmer Morgan 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Education is the leaven of democracy. 

* The right is more precious than peace. 

* Every local teachers association should have a credit union. 

* Every classroom is a fortress which must be held at all costs. 

* The New York State Teachers Association will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary in 1945. 

* Plan now for victory gardens this spring. Every child 
should have some garden experience. 

* Neither individuals nor nations can long enjoy rights 
unless they are ready to accept responsibilities. 


ae 


* The most powerful weapon for winning the war is to spread 
among all peoples the definite promise of a generous and 
constructive world order of justice and opportunity. 


Our NEA Honor Roll 


H ats off to our 100 percent schools! 

O ver 7000 have already reported this year! 
N ew 100 percent schools are welcomed! 

O nly widespread vision and leadership will 
R esult in the survival of democracy! 


R esponsive personal enrolments 

O pen the doors to professional progress, 

L ighten the teacher-load and 

L end stability to local, state, and national associations! 


A Good Way To Record Checks 


A compact recorp of all personal checks is better than 
keeping check stubs and is a time saver in checking bank 
balances at the end of the month. Buy at the five-and-ten 
a blank book with two sets of columns as for a journal. 
Use one line for each item, entering in one column all 
money deposited, in the other all checks issued. The ac- 
counts for a whole month may be seen at a glance and 
easily balanced. One book lasts for many years and is valu- 
able for record and reference. 


The Amazing Growth of American Universities 


Wiatam pearson routey at his inauguration as chancellor 
of Syracuse (N. Y.) University on November 14 gave the 
following figures on American Universities: 

In 1870 (when Syracuse was founded) Columbia had a 
faculty of 14 and a studentbody of 122; Princeton 24 and 
328; Brown 14 and 217; Yale 68 and 644; Harvard 75 and 
655 including preparatory school. In 1900 there were only 
14 institutions in America with more than 2000 students 
each; in 1910, 31 such; in 1920, 65; in 1930, 91; in 1940, 148, 
of which 21, including Syracuse, had more than 10,000 each, 
including extension and summer session students. There 
were 189,000 college students in America in 1900; a million 
and a quarter in 1940. Your editor believes we may expect 
an even greater growth after the war. 
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Articulate Highschool With Active Citizenship 


Ture 1s a growing movement on behalf of an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution to lower the voting 
age to 18. This movement is based on the conviction that a 
man who is old enough to fight and to work for his country 
is old enough to vote for his country. It is in keeping with 
the new-voter-preparation-recognition movement which the 
NEA has been sponsoring for several years and would add 
new vitality to civic education. The proposal has an increas- 
ing body of support and might easily pass Congress early 
in 1943. We believe that three-fourths of the state legislatures 
would promptly ratify the amendment. Let every high- 
school or college faculty. and studentbody discuss this pro- 
posal and send resolutions to representatives in Congress 
urging its adoption. Civic duty is best learned thru action. 


“The Background of Our War” 


Tus soox has a double interest. It is interesting in itself 
as a concise review of the campaigns in Poland, Scandinavia, 
France, Britain, Russia, China, and the other theaters of 
combat, including’a most valuable chapter on America at 
war. It is interesting also because it shows how the War 
Department has gone about preparing the man in uniform 
by telling him the full story of the events which compelled 
America to rearm and enter the war. The book consists of 
fifteen military lectures which are a part of every soldier's 
basic military training. (Published by Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2) 


Says Frances Gunther in Common Sense: 


Tue MAJOR EVENT of World War I was the Russian Revo- 
lution. We see that clearly now, altho we did not see it 
then, when it was considered merely a military nuisance 
and a temporary incident. One need not recall the painful 
details of our Allied interference in the Russian Revolution. 
We did everything we could to hamstring it. Despite all 
our conspiracies, however, gigantic Russia managed to sur- 
vive and eventually lived to save England and the United 
States—us—from destruction in World War II. What 
earthly good did our hamstringing the Russian Revolution 
do anybody? None whatever. On the contrary, our counter- 
revolutionary intervention forced a potentially democratic 
movement into authoritarian channels. 

The major event of World War II is the Indian Revolu- 
tion. It may not seem so at the moment, but it will emerge 
in its true stature in the perspective of time, when incidents 
like the Solomon Islands victories, now making the head- 
lines, will recede into the footnotes of history. What are we, 
the United Nations, doing about the Indian Revolution? 
We are doing everything possible to hamstring, to frustrate, 
to spike, to cripple, to undermine, and ultimately to destroy 
the Indian Revolution. 


What earthly good will that do? None whatever. 
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rEAT BriTatN has done an outstand- 

ing piece of work in caring for 

its children during war, especially 
those under 5. At all ages, they are bet- 
ter nourished and healthier than they 
have ever been. Pregnant women receive 
excellent care. The birth rate is rising. 
This is a record of which any embattled 
nation may be proud. 

But the wisest government cannot 
save children from the effects of total 
war. For adults war may be a stimulus 
or a salutary discipline. For a child it is 
stark tragedy, difficult to mitigate, im- 
possible to avert altogether. 

Thousands of children have been torn 
from their homes thru evacuation from 
dangerous areas or because their homes 
were destroyed in the blitz. Some live 
with the mother or see her on occa- 
sional visits; many of them are separated 
from relatives for the duration. The 
effects of this abnormal situation are al- 
ready being felt. Many youngsters have 
been alienated from their families while 
others are neglected by parents who no 
longer want them. The evacuation of 
children was a severe strain upon the 
whole population. But their return will 
be a complication even more dreaded. 

Late one evening in the London tube, 
a friend: of mine saw a middleaged 
working woman whose face betrayed 
such abject despair that she asked the 
poor creature whether she could be of 
help. In her hands were two packages, 
one containing a sticky candy, the other 
a cheap toy. “He didn’t want them,” she 
whispered. Slowly the story came out. 
For months she had saved her meager 
earnings to add to the government al- 
lowance for a railroad ticket to visit her 
little boy in the village where he was 
billeted. The foster parents were con- 
siderate and sent mother and child into 
the garden to be alone. The favorite 
candy, which formerly had been the 
boy’s Sunday treat, did not interest him 
because he had better desserts every day. 
The little toy could make no impres- 
sion on a lad who now had a rocking- 
horse. Bored with this semi-stranger he 
ran back to the house and to his new, 
more alluring life. My friend could do 
nothing to comfort this mother who had 
lost her only son. She sat staring out of 
blank eyes, at the two grimy, useless 
packages in her hands. 

The other side of the picture is no less 
poignant. A Welsh school teacher told 


Britain's 
Children in 
Wartime 


AGNES E. MEYER 


Noted Author Reports on 
Personal Visit to Britain 


Epiroriat NotE—The author, who is the 
wife of Eugene Meyer, publisher of the 
Washington Post, visited Britain during 
November 1942 and wrote a series of ar- 
ticles for the Post, based on her observa- 
tions. This one of the series contains 
information so important to school people 
of America that it is republished here 
with the courteous permission of the Post. 


me of meeting a neighbor on the village 
street, one of the innumerable women 
of that country who had opened their 
homes and their warm hearts to the 
child evacuees from London. She was 
sobbing, “They’ve taken Johnny back. 
As if they could care for him the way I 
can. I'll save my money and go after 
him to the ends of the earth.” 

I saw evacuees installed with their 
mothers in roomy Welsh chapels, well 
and cheaply fed at a British restaurant 
next door. I saw them living comfort- 
ably in south coast summer resorts 
whose big, empty boarding houses make 
ideal hostels. I saw them billeted in 
private homes from one end of the 
country to the other. 

No effort has been spared to make 
them feel welcome, and to furnish them 
with all necessities of life, including 





HARRIS & EWING 


Young British boys, many of whom had 
always lived in the city before the war, 
have taken to farming “as naturally as 
pigs squeak,” 


medical care. Clubs have been organized 
by the National Council of Social Serv- 
ice and other voluntary groups, where 
mothers can work at various useful oc- 
cupations or drink a cup of tea together 
while the children play. The members 
welcomed a stranger to whom they 
could tell their troubles. The stories 
were usually sad, often humorous. One 
woman had fled from bombs in three 
cities. Then she moved to the country, 
where she was chased by a cow. So she 
returned to the bombs as less terrifying. 

The importance of Great Britain’s 
local government and of the voluntary 
organizations was irrefutably demon- 
strated in the handling of the evacuee 
problem. A certain seaport, for example, 
has a normal population of 34,000. Al- 
ready crowded with alternative head- 
quarters for business concerns and their 
staffs that had fled from London, its 
local mayor, town clerk, and billeting 
officer placed gooo evacuees in four days. 
All classes of the population were per- 
suaded to share the burden. When I 
visited some big houses holding five or 
more families, they all wanted to tell 
me their bombing stories. One woman 
showed me her canary and vowed he 
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had been blown out of the house by one 
blast and in again by another. “He 
sulked for awhile,” she declared in an- 
swer to my look of incredulity, “but 
now he’s beginnin’ to sing again.” The 
pet animals in every apartment—cats, 
parrots, dogs—softened the feeling of 
exile more than anything else. This city 
took such excellent care of its evacuees 
that 77 percent of the unaccompanied 
children from London have remained in 
the district. 


EVACUEES CROWD SCHOOLS 


In many communities the evacuated 
children crowd the schools to the burst- 
ing point. Some schools were obliged 
to institute two sessions. In Wales the 
London Cockney now speaks Welsh 
fluently. The children, especially the 
very young, adapt themselves readily 
enough to a new environment, too much 
so for their own future good. But the 
adults of this home-loving country re- 
main aliens, wherever they are billeted, 
yearning for a return that may disap- 
point them more than the exile they 
now endure. Many of them will have no 
homes awaiting them until the govern- 
ment settles the problem of how to re- 
construct the blitzed areas. Is it any 
wonder the future looks vague, bleak, 
threatening? 

In addition to the evacuated children 
living in billets, whose numbers can only 
be estimated, the magnitude of the prob- 


‘lem can be gauged from figures on 


evacuees cared for in institutions under 
the Ministry of Health. About 12,000 
infants live in 380 residential nurseries, 
many of them beautiful country houses 
taken over for this purpose. These are 
children evacuated from target areas be- 
cause their mothers have been killed or 
had to stay at home to look after other 
members of the family. Eighty-six of 
these nurseries were started with funds 
donated by American welfare groups. 
Older children are also placed in hostels 
or boarding schools of which there are 
some 600, including 200 for “difficult” 
children who have been troublesome in 


billets or need to be rebilleted. 


HOSTELS PROVIDED 


In addition there are 1362 hostels for 
evacuated families and over 500 social 
centers and occupational clubs, mostly 
run by local voluntary effort, that pro- 
vide entertainment, a place to do the 


family wash and various other ameni- 
ties. London, in turn, has 34 hostels 
where the ‘temporarily deserted hus- 
bands, and older children in employ- 
ment, can find a makeshift home. 

The use of hostels or residential nur- 
series for evacuated children, like most 
other war programs, is handicapped by 
lack of manpower, of persons trained in 
the complete care of the child. But the 
most perfect care of children in wartime, 
is simply making the best of an impos- 
sible job. Evacuation, in the opinion of 
some officials, may create more neuroses 
among young and old than the after- 
math of bombings. Only the future will 
tell. The British government and the 
British people have bent their backs to 
this burden. My short outline cannot do 
the work justice, so detailed, so admir- 
able is it. But again and again the ofh- 
cials, social workers, and volunteers said 
to me: “The evacuation problem has 
convinced us of one thing—that any 
home, even the poorest, is better for a 
child than none.” 

It was not for the little children, it was 
for the older boys and girls that I felt the 
deepest compassion. With one or both 
parents at work, in the services, evacu- 
ated with younger members of the 
family, or suddenly killed, many adoles- 
cents, especially in the large cities, have 
had to look after themselves. They go to 
school, to be sure, up to the age of 14. 
But half of London’s schools have been 
bombed. Four thousand thruout the na- 
tion were struck, 1200 destroyed, and 
many others taken over for home de- 
fense rest centers. The teaching staffs 
are depleted by national service. Many 
officials said: “Don’t make the mistake 
in your country that we made. If we 
had it to do over again, we would not 
let the teachers go. The country needs 
them where they are.” 


EXCELLENT CAMP SCHOOLS 


To offset this, excellent camp schools 
have been opened in the country and the 
evacuation of older children to rural 
settings has enriched their lives in many 
ways. In passing, it should be noted, 
our English allies have instituted new 
courses in American history thruout 
their grammar and secondary schools, 
“so that the children of England should 
learn something of the ideals that inspire 
the great American democracy.” The 
work in the council schools has been 


kept going by the energetic local educa- 
tion authorities in spite of disturbances 
and dislocations. The Board of Educa- 
tion also supports existing youth organ- 
izations thruout the country to fill the 
after-school hours profitably, another ex- 
ample of government cooperation with 
voluntary bodies. The Training Corps 
for Girls of 16 to 18 has 40,000 members; 
the National Air Training Corps for 
Boys about 200,000. But these hastily im- 
provised war measures are merely stop- 
gaps in an educational system that has 
slighted the 14-18-year-old working-class 
youth of the nation. 

The school-leaving age is 14, and 
Great Britain is now suffering for the 
fact that its secondary-school system 
was never designed to meet the needs 
of the total population. Not that Eng- 
land lacks good secondary schools. They 
vary in quality but they require admis- 
sion fees, and the best secondary educa- 
tion is still to be had at the expensive 
boarding or public schools. It is this 
latter type of education, moreover, which 
is the key to high position whether in 
politics, the church, or any other national 
field of endeavor. There are numerous 
scholarships which have broadened the 
approach to the universities in recent 
years, but it is generally conceded that 
the opportunities offered children of 
working-class parents for acquiring a 
higher education are too few and too 
difficult to obtain. Adult education for 
workers has also been extensively de- 
veloped but cannot compensate the in- 
dividual for the absence of opportunity 
for early training. The lack of free 
secondary schools in Great Britain’s edu- 
cational system has made, roughly, two 
separate nations of that country, one still 
the ruling class in government, business, 
and industry, economically independ- 
ent, well educated, free; the other, made 
up of the laboring classes, restricted to a 
life of manual labor with its economic, 
social, and cultural limitations. The 
whole nation has been aroused by the 
war to a renewed consciousness of this 
gap in the social structure. Education is 
a storm center and three reports have 
been issued, two by the Conservative 
Party, another by the Trades Union 
Congress. 

The Conservative report, called “Look- 
ing Ahead,” reveals such an authori- 
tarian trend that it was immediately 
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repudiated by the progressive members 
of the party, even by the London Times, 
which commented: “The predominant 
impression left (by the report) is that 
think rather of 
youth existing for the state than of the 


the authors seem to 
state existing for youth.” It contains the 
suggestion that a compulsory Federa- 
tion of Youth be formed “to develop a 
strong sense of national obligation in 
the individual, to encourage in him an 
the  state’s 
needs, and to render him capable of 


ardent understanding of 
serving those needs.” This report, ofh- 
cially published by the Central Commit- 
tee of the Conservative Party organiza- 
tion, is considered alarming. 

The TUC report makes the following 
demands: It insists upon a thoro revision 
of post-primary education. It advances 
the school-leaving age to 16 but is will- 
ing to begin with 15, in view of the 
shortage of facilities and teachers. It de- 
mands the abolition of the dualistic class 
system of education and the establish- 
ment of free secondary schools for any 
eligible child, with maintenance allow- 
ances for all post-primary students. It ob- 
jects to denominational religious instruc- 
tion in the council, or public schools, as 
we call them, and to the state grants 
that are made to the numerous sectarian 
schools with defective premises and in- 
ferior teaching staffs. But Mr. R. A. 
Butler, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, told me that grants to these re- 
ligious schools would be continued and 
better teaching demanded in return. It is 
the British way of making haste slowly, 
but, with the existing lack of teachers 


British children. Right, babies 
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and materials, he feels he cannot afford 
to disrupt the denominational schools 
which are attended by one-third of 
Great Britain’s four million children. 

Above all things, the TUC emphasizes 
“the need for a single code in British 
education that will give older children a 
fair chance and fit them to be worthy 
citizens of a democratic society.” It re- 
gards adequate educational preparation 
for life as an inalienable right of all the 
children of a democracy. 


DELINQUENCY PROBLEMS 


Like ourselves, Great Britain has de- 
linquency problems among its adoles- 
cent boys and girls, but with consider- 
ably more excuse, since that country is 
now subject to the cumulative influences 
of three years of war. With no free 
highschool system such as ours, the 
voluntary youth movements, altho they 
are doing a superb service, cannot cope 
with the vast numbers of young people 
who need a steadying influence. Many 
14-year-olds, all of them in industrial 
districts like the midlands, work in fac- 
tories. These boys and girls have more 
money and less to spend it on; in other 
sections of the country they have more 
leisure and less to do with it. Lack of 
adequate recreational facilities, to say 
nothing of time in which to use them in 
the case of adults, is considered by Sir 
Wilson Jameson, chief medical officer 
of the Ministry of Health, a detriment 
to the wellbeing of the nation. 

Petty stealing, one of the commonest 
offenses, is an unavoidable byproduct of 
the national shortage of articles of daily 


Left, concentrated orange juice from America for 
with 
“uniforms.” They can be carried in the arms or by 





their wartime 


use. The blackout is also conducive to 
lawlessness. The continued use of air- 
raid shelters, with their lack of privacy, 
tends to break down peacetime stand- 
ards of morality. The usual problems 
created by military encampments and 
the presence of many foreign soldiers, 
including our own, are aggravated by 
the fact that thousands of young girl 
warworkers are away from home and 
parental supervision for the first time. 
Illegitimacy is giving some concern. The 
rate of increase is higher than that of 
the birth rate as a whole. But consider- 
ing the handicaps under which British 
youth suffers, the delinquency rate is not 
as high as one might expect. 
Additional approved (or reformatory) 
schools, like many other new social in- 
stitutions, are placed in wellequipped 
country mansions of beauty and spaci- 
ousness, which are frequently turned 
over to the government because the 
owners cannot afford to live in them. A 
Welsh miner, “45 years underground 
but always active in local government,” 
as he described himself to me, with 
whom I was dining in one of these con- 
verted country houses, spoke of this 
trend as an orderly revolution in the 
economic structure. “That’s our quiet 
way of making progress. After the war, 
we'll use more of these houses for rest 
centers, colleges, vacation hostels.” 
“The fraternal spirit of our people is 
at its best,” was his final encouraging 
expression of faith as we parted. “That’s 
what’s preserving this country today 
and that’s what will mold the future.” 
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INCOME TAX 


HE REVENUE ACT of 1942 makes 

many changes in the income tax 

law, the most important of which 
are noted below for guidance of NEA 
members. 

WHO SHALL FILE RETURNS? Single 
persons who earn $500 or more; mar- 
ried persons who earn $1200 or more; 
additional allowance permitted per- 
sonnel below grade of commissioned 
officer in the military or naval forces: 
$250 in the case of single persons, $300 
in the case of married persons. The 
proposal to require married persons to 
file joint returns was not included in 
the law. Therefore, the procedure for 
married persons is the same as always 
—they may file joint or separate re- 
turns at their option. 

OF WHAT DOES THE TAX CONSIST? Per- 
sons whose income is not over $3000 
may use a simplified schedule of tax 
rates, to avoid complicated computa- 
tions. In some cases the taxpayer will 
save money by using the simplified 
schedule; in other cases (usually where 
deductions are large) there will be a 
saving by using the computations 
rather than-the schedule. If the tax is 
computed, it consists of a normal tax 
and a surtax both of which are per- 
cents applied after certain deductions 
are made from gross income. 

WHAT IS THE NORMAL TAX ON NET 
INCOME IN EXCESS OF CREDITS? Six per- 
cent is the normal tax rate on 1942 net 
income (in former years it was 4 per- 
cent). 

WHAT IS THE suURTAX? On top of the 
normal tax of 6 percent, persons are 
required to pay a surtax according to 
a schedule which will be distributed 
with the income blanks. The surtax 
is applied to the net income less per- 
sonal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents. The first few categories in this 
schedule are as follows: 

If the surtax net income is not over 
$2000, the surtax will be 13 percent of 
the surtax net income. If the surtax net 
income is over $2000 but not over 
$4000, the surtax will be $260, plus 16 
percent of excess over $2000. If the sur- 
tax net income is over $4000 but not 
over $6000, the surtax will be $580, 
plus 20 percent of excess over $4000. 
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WHAT AMOUNT IS ALLOWABLE FOR 
EACH DEPENDENT? $350 (formerly 
$400). 

WHAT ITEMS FORMERLY EXCLUDED 
FROM GROSS INCOME ARE NO LONGER EX- 
cLupED? Interest on postal savings cer- 
tificates deposited since March 1, 1941, 
are included in income. 

Alimony payments received by a 
divorced wife are to be included in 
the gross income of the wife, but pay- 
ments for the support of minor chil- 
dren received by a divorced wife from 
her former husband are not so in- 
cluded. 

Formerly interest from United 
States bonds could be deducted from 
gross income; now only interest of 
those bonds which, when authorized, 
were issued with interest exempt is 
deductible; issues since March 1, 1941, 
are not exempt and interest from bonds 
of these issues is taxable. 

WHAT ITEMS NOT FORMERLY DEDUCT- 
IBLE FROM GROSS INCOME ARE NOW DE- 
pucTIBLE? Formerly medical, dental, 
and such expenses were not deduct- 
ible. Under the new law, these ex- 
penses may be deducted provided the 
total exceeds 5 percent of the net in- 
come. The maximum deduction al- 
lowed is $1250 for a single person, 
$2500 for husband and wife. Medical 
expenses of dependents may be in- 
cluded with such expenses of the in- 
dividual and his spouse. 

Alimony paid by a man to his for- 
mer wife may be deducted from the 
man’s gross income. 

Also, the amount paid by purchas- 
ers as sales taxes levied by states or 
cities is deductible. 

WHAT DEDUCTIONS ARE ALLOWED ESPE- 


on 1942 Income 


CIALLY TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 
Teachers may deduct dues paid to pro- 
fessional associations, expenses in at- 
tendance at conventions of educational 
associations (provided the teacher is 
not reimbursed for such expenses), 
cost of professional books and maga- 
zines, traveling expenses of teachers 
on sabbatical leave, and certain ex- 
penses of research. Summer school ex- 
penses are not deductible. 

WHAT IS THE VICTORY TAX? This tax 
is in addition to.the regular income 
tax. For most individuals the Victory 
Tax will be taken during 1943 by 5 
percent deductions each payday. Em- 
ployers are required to make these de- 
ductions and to forward the amounts 
to the U. S. Treasury. In March 1944 
if the taxpayer has paid less than 5 
percent Victory Tax on his 1943 in- 
come (less certain credits and deduc- 
tions) he must make up the difference 
by additional payments in connection 
with income taxes paid in 1944; if he 
has paid more than 5 percent, then he 
is given credit on his 1944 income tax 
payments. The Victory Tax ends auto- 
matically with the year in which the 
war ends. After the war a percent of 
Victory Tax payments is to be returned 
as credit on income taxes then due. 

Employers have two choices as to 
methods of deductions from salaries. 
If the payroll period is weekly, bi- 
weekly, semimonthly, or monthly, the 
employer may elect to deduct a speci- 
fied amount in accordance with a 
schedule set up by the imcome tax law; 
for example, if a teacher earns between 
$100 and $120 a month, the school- 
board may deduct $2.90 from each 
monthly pay check. Or, the employer 
may choose to deduct a straight 5 per- 
cent of the salary above a specified 
amount instead of using the schedule 
of specified deductions. The choice of 
method lies with the employer, not 
with the employees. Victory tax de- 
ductions are not to be made monthly 
from payments made to retired teach- 
ers (since retired teachers are not em- 
ployees of the retirement board). but 
retirants will have to give an account- 
ing in March 1944. 

—NEA Research Division 
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How Can We Pay for the War? 


E pay for something when we 
WV hand over the money and settle 
the bill. We also pay when we 
take the consequences, by giving up 
something else or by getting hurt. A 
war has to be paid for in money and 
also in consequences. If we understand 
clearly what the consequences are likely 
to be, we can avoid some of the worst 
of them, and may even get some bene- 
fits. Wise handling of war finance can 
greatly reduce the real costs of war. 
Money payments for war are made 
by the government to the people who 
serve in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
or who provide guns and planes and 
shoes and blankets for the Army and 
the Navy, or who work on war jobs. 
Nations that are going “all out” in this 
war are spending more than half their 
whole national income on military ex- 
penses. If the war lasts, say, till the end 
of 1943, our government may be spend- 
ing 80 billion dollars a year, out of a 
total national income of about 130 bil- 
lion dollars. 


WHY COSTS ARE HARD TO FIGURE 


Waar do these figures mean? We 
don’t shoot dollars at the enemy, and 
the Army can’t eat dollars. A total na- 
tional income of 130 billion dollars 
means that in a year we shall be making 
shoes and bread and guns and moving- 
picture performances at prices that all 
add up to 130 billion dollars. 

The dollar values are a measure, but 
they are a rubber measuring stick, be- 
cause prices may go higher as the war 
goes on, and in 1943 a billion dollars 
will not represent as many loaves of 
bread as it did in 1940. 

The money cost of the war does not 
represent closely the effort we put in. 
In the first place, not all the money is 
spent for guns and airplanes and other 
weapons. A large part is spent to feed 
the boys in the Army and the Navy, 
and for shoes and blankets. These boys 
would have to eat and wear clothes even 
if there were no war. 

In the second place, a great deal of 
the ordinary citizen’s time and money 
will be used for the war without any 
pay. Many people work as airraid war- 
dens, in the Red Cross, or on defense 


committees, all of which is a real part 
of the cost of the war, but is not 
reckoned in the government’s bill be- 
cause the government does not pay for it. 
But the dollars do mean one thing. 
The dollar cost of the war is a bill that 
the government has to pay in dollars 
to the American people, and to a few 
foreigners selling materials to us. 


WHERE THE MONEY FOR WAR COMES FROM 


Tue First QUEsTION, then, is how the 
government is going to find $80,000,- 
000,000 a year to pay its bills. There are 
three ways: Taxing, borrowing, and 
printing money. 

Each of us who has a job gets his in- 
come from either private business or the 
government, and each pays out his in- 
come, so much to the government by 
paying taxes and so much to private 
business by buying on Main Street. In 
peacetime about one-quarter of us get 
our money from national, state, and 
local governments, and three-quarters 
get ours from private business. There- 
fore, we all pay about one-quarter of 
our money in taxes and the rest to the 
butcher and the baker. In war about half 
of us will be working for the federal 
government and getting our money 
from the federal treasury; so there is no 
mechanical reason why we should not 
tax ourselves half our income. 


C7 us STATEMENT is from a chap- 
ter in “America Organizes To Win 
the War, a Handbook on the Amer- 
ican War Effort” (Copyright, 1942, 
Harcourt, Brace, and Co. High- 
school edition, 426p., $1.20. Col- 
lege edition, 395p. $1.50). The 
Handbook is edited by Erling M. 
Hunt, who is editor of “Social Edu- 
cation,” official publication of the 
NEA department, the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 
Each chapter is written by an ex- 
pert in the field covered. The book 
is devoted to such topics as how 
the war began; how Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces are organized to 
fight; how farmers, labor, and 
young people can help win the 
war. The book deserves study by 
highschool and college students. 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


Noted Author and Engineer 


We are not going to do it that way, 
but we should understand that it could 
be done without unbalancing any budg- 
ets, or bankrupting the nation, or run- 
ning out of money. An 80-billion-dol- 
lar budget will not drain the country 
of money, because the money flows in a 
circle, like the blood in your body. But 
there are obstacles in the way of an 80- 
billion-dollar tax schedule. If we should 
use the easy kinds of taxes, such as sales 
and pay-roll taxes, on any such scale, 
the load of taxation would wreck the 
private business of the country by tak- 
ing too much away from the poorest 
people. Business, especially in war, de- 
pends on the trade of people with small 
incomes. Taxes, moreover, must not be 
laid too heavily on the small incomes, 
lest the mass of the people fail to get 
enough necessities to maintain health. 

The fairest way to tax the people is 
the personal income tax. We need to 
tax away everything above $20,000 or 
$25,000 a year, and a large share of the 
rest down to $2000 or $3000. England 
already is doing just that. But the de- 
velopment of such a severe tax takes 
several years. People with comfortable 
incomes have made pledges of various 
kinds, that can’t be suddenly dropped 
without upsetting our national life. 

Then there is another trouble with 
taxation. A large part of our national 
income goes thru corporations, and gets 
stuck in their bank balances that are 
booming during the war. We have to 
tax the corporations and get almost all 
of this idle money away from them. But 
influential stockholders are apt to kick 
to their Congressmen, and ask to have 
loopholes put in the law. A more severe 
tax will have to be used, but it will take 
time to get it passed and enforced. 

We need a tax system that will [1] 
take away as much as possible of our 
money that we might hold idle or spend 
for luxuries, [2] tax heavily those articles 
made of scarce materials we need for 
war. A good tax system raises the most 
money possible with the least damage to 
the health and welfare of the people; 
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and, the heavier the total tax bill, the 
stronger the nation will be. 

But our taxes are going to lag behind 
our war program, so the government 
will have to borrow from us the money 
it.fails to take in taxes. Or it will have 
to print money, or do something that 
amounts to the same thing. 

In the old days most Americans made 
all payments in cash, but now about go 
percent of our payments are made by 
check. If the government were to print 
an extra 10 billion dollars of paper 
money and pay it out to the soldiers 
and sailors, within a couple of weeks 
most of the 10 billion would be turned 
into bank balances, and there would be 
practically no more paper money float- 
ing around than before. So we can dis- 
miss the printing of money, and look 
instead at the way new money is ac- 
tually created in the United States. 

The government pays its bills with 
checks. When the government sells a 
bond to a commercial bank, the bank 
does not hand the government the 
money in dollar bills out of the vault. 
The bank adds the price of the bond to 
the amount that the bank owes to the 
government. Then the bank lays away 
the bonds which show that the govern- 
ment owes the price of the bond to the 
bank. The two debts balance, but the 
check account is new money ready to be 
paid out. This is the way money is 
added to the total stock of money in the 
country—not by printing dollar bills. 

But when IJ buy a bond, I have no 
government check account to write the 
money into; I have to pay my own 
money to the treasurer of the United 
States. Afterwards I have the bond and 
he has the money, but there is no more 
money than before. Borrowing from 
persons and business corporations .does 
not create new money to flood the 
markets and therefore does not make 
prices go up the way new money is apt 
to do. This is why the treasury is trying 
so hard to sell bonds to you and me. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


“YT xrtation” is the word used for 
either a flood of new money or a severe 
rise in prices, or both. Prices are pushed 
up by an increase in the amount of 
money circulating, and pushed down by 
an increase in the amount of goods for 
sale. If these balance, prices stay about as 
they were. But if the quantity of goods 


for sale grows smaller while the people 
get more money to spend, prices go up 
toward the sky. So it is easy to see why 
an inflation is apt to happen in a war, 
and why it did happen in 1917-20. 

A serious inflation is bad because the 
higher prices hurt unfairly those who 
do not get an increase in their incomes; 
they tempt businessmen to hoard ma- 
terials needed for the war that may rise 
in price; and they run up the govern- 
ment’s costs and create even more in- 
flation. A really bad inflation could lose 
us the war by its disorganizing effect on 
our production. 

How can we prevent a serious in- 
flation? By a combination of four kinds 
of action. First, taxing as heavily as pos- 
sible as soon as possible, so that people 
will not have too much money to spend. 
Second, borrowing from those with 
money to spend. Third, doing what 
little can be done to increase the supply 
of civilian goods where they don’t inter- 
fere with military goods. Fourth, having 
a price-control authority with power to 
forbid unreasonable prices. 


WAR DOES NOT USE UP OUR MONEY 


Some Peopte are disturbed when they 
hear talk of an 80-billion-dollar budget, 
and wonder whether we may not run 
out of money. If the doctor gives you a 
stimulant that steps up your heartbeat, 
your heart will suck more blood out of 
your veins, but you don’t run out of 
blood on that account. The blood is 
pushed into your arteries and goes 
jumping around the system faster, doing 
more work. It would be the same with 
our money if the government could tax 
or borrow from us the same amount it 
pays out to us. The only slip is in the 
creation of new money, which is added 
to the stream and raises the blood pres- 
sure of the business world; that is, raises 
price levels and brings inflation. 

In this discussion it has been taken 
for granted that you know what money 
is. Your and my money is a piece of 
paper or metal that we can use to buy 
things. If you have a dollar, it means 
that all the rest of us together owe you 
a dollar’s worth of anything you want 
that is for sale. Is money a kind of 
“wealth”? Yes, to you it is if you have it. 

What is money to the nation? Each 
dollar is a debt, owed by us all to the 
person who has the dollar. All the dol- 


lars, taken together, are a debt we owe 





to one another. To the nation, the 
money is not wealth, except for the 
metal value of the coins. What is the 
money, then? It is a bookkeeping sys- 
tem, by which we can tell who has the 
legal right to various shares of the total 
of things for sale. So, tho you or I may 
run out of money, the nation can’t. 

Problems of paying the money cost of 
the war are therefore problems of book- 
keeping. The money itself is not a cost, 
only a way of dividing up the sacrifices 
and benefits of our labors. If we do a 
good job of bookkeeping, the sacrifices 
will be the least possible under the strain 
of war. If we bungle the job, we will 
hurt some people and give others a soft 
time, and create confusion and lost mo- 
tion. Too much confusion might meag 
losing the war—the greatest cost we can 
imagine. 


WHAT WAR REALLY COSTS 


Was, with all its horrors, makes us see 
the real meaning of national strength. 
Now strength is not everything. A na- 
tion needs also liberty, religion, art, and 
the rest of civilization. But strength is 
well worth understanding. It is made up 
of material resources, and human health 
and skill and courage, and organization 
that enables us to work and to live our 
lives. Here we must look for the real 
costs of war: 

First, as to resources. We are a 
nation, but we are using up some materials 


rich 


for war that we could otherwise use for 
peace; that is a real cost. We are losing 
lead, zinc, copper, and other metals that 
we have in only limited quantities. We 
shall miss these metals forever. We have 
tremendous quantities of clay from which 
we now know how to extract aluminum. 
The aluminum scarcity is a 
scarcity of plants for extracting it. And the 
water power to run the plants comes back 


temporary 


again. So aluminum is not a cost. 

In the other World War we spent land, 
by plowing the plains that afterward be- 
came the Dust Bowl. Some of that land 
was permanently lost—a real cost of war. 
This time, tho we are still losing land by 
erosion, the only real war cost in land 
is the amount we lose by “economizing” 
on soil conservation. 

Ships sunk at sea, and _ buildings 
knocked down by bombs, do not represent 
as much loss as you might think. The 
steel in the ship has not much value, be- 
cause iron ore is not scarce. The ship con- 
tains valuable copper and perhaps some 
things in its cargo that will be missed in 
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1980. Houses that are knocked down are 
composed of brick, timber, and labor, and 
less than a year’s work will rebuild Eng- 
land, for example, considerably better than 
it was. The greatest losses are apt to be 
in failing to protect the real treasures, 
such as art, science, and social progress, 
thru a simple-minded idea that the ordi- 
nary governmental services are not part 
of the war. 

The second class of real costs is the loss 
of people. We shall lose thousands of 
strong young men in battle. But even 
these losses are not exactly a measure of 
the real loss. The net loss is the difference 
between the number who die because of 
the war and the number whose lives are 
saved by being pulled out of dangers of 
civilian life—automobile accidents, under- 
nourishment, lack of protection against 
disease. 

As for the rest of the population, more 
jobs may mean a net gain in health and 
happiness. And the shortage of tires may 
force us to drive under 35 miles an hour, 
and thus save a few thousand of us from 
sudden death. 

No such happy situation is to be found 
in the warring countries where food is 
really scarce. In Europe starvation and 
disease are ravaging the people. In Eng- 
land, in spite of bombing and food restric- 
tions and shortage of cigarettes, the popu- 
lation as a whole is reported to be in 
better health and spirits than before the 
war—mainly because the people now have 
something to do and a sense of belonging 
to the team, two of the best known medi- 
cines for half the ailments of humanity. 

As America gets deeper into the war, 
we are not likely to suffer from lack of 
food. On the contrary, our poorest people 
will probably continue to get more and 
better food than ever before. But if we are 
not careful, we may suffer by carelessness 
that opens the way for epidemics of con- 
tagious disease. In lost more 
people by influenza than we had lost in 
battle. Part of that flu epidemic was a 
war cost, because we had failed to build 
houses for war workers, and around some 
of the shipyards and plants the men were 
sleeping in bunks crowded close together 
in stuffy rooms. This time, we have a big 
defense housing program, but there is 
still a dangerous amount of crowding. 

Another example will show how the 
world is tied together. The horrible Gam- 
bia mosquito that carries a deadly form 
of malaria got into Brazil from Africa 
by airplane a few years ago, but has now 
been stamped out by heroic work and 
organization. What if it comes again in 
German bombers, and gets loose? It could 
make us move out of some of our Southern 
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SF URTHER MATERIAL on war fi- 
nance is provided in an admirable 
resource unit, “Paying for the 
War,” published in November 
1942 by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. Part I of this 69-page 
pamphlet analyzes the problem. 
Part II gives teaching aids for the 
presentation of this topic. Order 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


30¢ a copy, quantity discounts. 
be od 


states. That would be a cost of war with 
a vengeance. 

Finally, we may pay a fearful price 
for the war if we fail once more to 
organize our own country, and fail to 
help organize the world, to build peace 
and prosperity when the war is over. We 
may start once more to scrimp on the 
money, and waste our wealth and our 
people with unemployment. Then instead 
of rebuilding we shall destroy more of 
the real good in our country in a year of 
disorganization and depression than all 
losses of the war put together. According 
to the wisdom of our handling the war 
and the peace, the costs will be less or 
greater, and the burden on children will 
be bearable or unbearable. 


FUTURE EFFECTS OF THE WAR DEBT 


Arrer tre war there will be the war 
debt, and that also will be less of a 
burden than one might suppose. Future 
governments are not going to pay that 
debt to us, or to any foreign country, 
or even to our children. Nations seldom 
try to pay off their debts, and when they 
do try, as we did before 1929, the results 
are so disastrous that they give it up. 
Strong nations pay their bonds, but ordi- 
narily sell new ones at the same time. 

Federal bonds offer opportunity to 
invest idle money and are used as the 
foundation stones in the financial struc- 
ture of insurance companies, banks, uni- 
versities, and other institutions of all 
sorts. Any serious attempt to pay the 
national debt would really mean taxing 
the holders of these bonds and paying 
them their own money, which would 
mean closing some of the institutions or 
reducing their activities. As it is, we can 
tax the same people and pay them the 
interest with their own money, which 


keeps all in order without upsetting 
these useful financial structures. 

Tho debts and finances are only paper 
work, they have a real use in keeping 
track of the claims of people for a share 


in goods produced. A_ life-insurance 


policy doesn’t add or subtract anything 
noticeable to or from the food that will 
be distributed in the future, but it will 
give certain orphans a claim on some of 
the food. The national debt will become 
more and more necessary as a backing 
for life insurance, as the sum deposited 
with American insurance companies 
rises from 40 to 80 to 120 billions. Since 
the policy-holders will be much the 
same people as the taxpayers, the burden 
on the whole country of the interest 
payments will be almost entirely imagi- 
nary, but the protection of insurance for 
individuals will be real. 

Only if the taxes to carry the interest 
are laid on poor people, as they were in 
the twenties after the First World War, 
will the war debt become a burden. No 
federal expenditure can be a burden if 
it causes a corresponding increase in 
production and income that would not 
occur otherwise. Whether taxes are a 
burden is almost entirely a matter of 
what kind of taxes they are. In general, 
real estate, sales, payroll, excise, and im- 
port taxes hurt business in peacetime 
and are a cause of unemployment and 
relief. Income and inheritance taxes rest 
easily on business and help to prevent 
both booms and depressions. Whether 
posterity will suffer grievous burdens 
along with the war debt will depend 
not on the debt but on the shape of the 
tax system, and that would be equally 
true if there had been no war. 

On the other hand, the real cost of 
the war that we or our children must 
pay is the net sacrifice of resources, of 
life, of health, of harmony, and of hap- 
piness that may result by necessity or by 
error from our efforts to prevent the 
total loss that would come from yield- 
ing to the dictators. The future will pay 
dearly if after the war we sit down ex- 
hausted and let the world go to pot 
as we did after 1919. 

But if we manage wisely, and do not 
fear to pay the money cost of protecting 
our resources and our people, we can 
sail into the peace with new hope and 
courage. We can set ourselves to build 
up our own country and to help build 
up the world. 
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HOW TO SHARPEN A PENCIL 











It's the Little Things that Count 


AT FIRST THOUGHT, sharpening a pencil would seem 
to be a simple matter, but there is a right and a 
wrong way. Careful sharpening of pencils can cut in 
half the number used this school year. On a nation- 
wide basis, this would be an appreciable saving, since 
the schools of one large city alone use almost a freight 
carload of pencils a year. Thru conservation of these 
and other school supplies, children contribute to the 
war effort.—Francis Noel, Visual Education Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara, California, Schools. [Mr. Noel 
sent THE JourNaL these photos taken by Dixon Mac- 
Quiddy. | 

“Tt’s the Little Things That Count,” go the words 
of a song written for the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department: “Two and two add up to four; 
four and four make eight. You and you can win the 
war, these figures indicate! For, it’s not the large 
amount; it’s the little things that count. Don’t for- 
get, put out the light. Last year’s dress will look all 





right. You can save while others fight. It’s the little 
things that count. Wear the hat you bought last 
spring. Save your paper; wind up string. Pick up 
pins; don’t waste a thing. It’s the little things that 
count. Just remember, Missus Doakes, little strokes 
feil great oaks. That’s no hoax; thrifty folks help to 
win the war. Mend your stockings; sole your shoes. 
Scraps of meat make tasty stews. Do your part and 
we can’t lose. It’s the little things that count.” [ A song 
kit containing words and music of this song is avail- 
able from your state War Savings Administrator. ] 





How NUIT 
To Sharpen aPencil 








HE FIRST STEP is to measure 

off enough of the pencil to 
reach the end of the sharpen- 
ing wheels. To do this, place 
the pencil on top of the sharp- 
ener and take hold of the 
pencil with the thumb and first 
finger at a point that lines up 
with the hole of the sharpener. 

Hold the pencil loosely and 
feed slowly into the sharpener 
without forcing. When the 
thumb and fingers reach the 
sharpener itself, the pencil has 
gone far enough. A few turns 
of the crank will put the finish- 
ing touches on the point. Many 
of us make the mistake of seiz- 
ing the pencil at the very end 
and forcing it in—which makes 
shavings of a good pencil. 

A new pencil should look 
like that in the photo at the 
left when it comes out of the 
sharpener the first time. It has 
not lost any length. 
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Notice which way the blade is 
pointing and the chin not far 
above. It is safer to use a 
pencil sharpener—a five- or 
ten-cent gadget if the crank- 
type sharpener is not handy. 





DANGER: - 





F SUGAR-RATIONING had accomplished 
nothing more than bringing the 
World and his Wife into the 

schools and introducing them to the 
classroom teacher, it would have been 
worthwhile. One portly gentleman, 
dreading this run-in with the school- 
marms, had fortified himself not wisely 
but too well. Once inside the school, 
however, it was difficult to get him out. 
He was charmed with everything and 
everyone. When he finally emerged, he 
was beaming. “They're wonderful!” he 
confided to the world at large. “Those 
school teachers—they’re good-looking 
and they're kind!” 

A more picturesque tale is vouched 
for by one of our Cleveland principals. 
She noticed a strange-looking man with 
dishevelled hair and long whiskers, who 
kept appearing and disappearing. Just 
as someone would get him gently herded 
into line, he would vanish. Finally, when 
he turned up for the third time, our 
principal asked him solicitously if she 
could do anything for him. Then he told 
all. He wanted his sugar-rationing card 
badly, but some neighborhood boys had 
told him that if those school teachers 
ever got hold of him, they would cut 
off his hair and his whiskers! This, of 
course, is a tribute to our cleaning-up 
propensities, but when the hirsute gentle- 
man departed, not only with his sugar 
card but with hair and whiskers intact, 
he was loud in his praises of “the kind, 
kind ladies!” 

The New York Times pays this trib- 
ute: “Who stayed on duty after class to 
help me out with motor gas? The 
teacher. And who now lingers on at 
toil to fix me up with motor oil? Three 
cheers for her, that faithful goil, the 
teacher!” 

Goodness knows, teachers are not used 
to such adulation, but in spite of this 
unprecedented praise, many teachers are 
suffering a slump in morale this autumn. 
Teacher goes into a store to buy a neat, 
serviceable dress for $9.95 or even $19.95 
and encounters one of those recently 
affluent Bonus-Girls taking two snappy 
numbers at $90—just for office wear! 

That night our teacher hear's that Nita 
Jones has left teaching for personnel 
work and Virginia Smith, late of the 
kindergarten, is trying a spell of rivet- 
ing. “Well, no wonder,” mutters our 
friend. “I don’t blame them.” Monday 
morning our Susie’s 


heroine meets 


LE 
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Teachers can help 
the children of a 
community as no 


outside agency can, 
STAFF PHOTO 


mother, looking noble in a well-fitting 
uniform whose blue-gray matches her 
eyes. She explains that Susie will have 
to eat her lunch at school because there 
is no one at home to feed her. 

That same day, Dickie brings a news- 
paper picture of his mother, in natty- 
looking slacks and a specially designed 
turban. She is holding a blow torch to 
something or other. Dickie and most of 
the other children remain at school at 
noon to eat with dear teacher, lest she 
relax too much or enter into a little non- 
juvenile conversation. 

Sunday, the photogravure section of 
the paper is full of pictures of snappily 
uniformed WaAVEs, WAACS, WAFS, to say 
nothing of equally chic lady-welders, 
riveters, and what-not, all picturesquely 
attired for the service of their country. 
But does that Sunday paper print one 
picture of the great army of teachers 
going faithfully to work day after day 
on the defenses of tomorrow? It does 
not. Does the teacher get a bonus? She 
does not and she would not live to tell 
the tale if she did. Do any of the fashion 
boys design an intriguing snood to keep 
the chalk dust out of teacher’s hair? 
They do not, and she is thankful if by 
her own efforts she is able to keep the 
children, the parents, the principals, the 
supervisors, and the superintendents out 
of her hair. Snoods, indeed! 

So here are the teachers at the cross- 
roads and they are busy crossroads to- 
day. Men are marching grimly to fight 
the most desperate war civilization has 
ever waged. Behind them march the 
women into the uniformed service of 
their country, into factories, hospitals, 
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defense plants, every form of activity 
that will release men for the army and 
forward the production of war equip- 
ment. The men are no more determined 
to win this war than the women going 
into new fields of work. 

Only the teacher seems to be left be- 
hind, at routine work that changes 
little, war or no war. She knits a lot. 
She takes firstaid and later teaches it. 
She may give a night or two a week to 
some canteen or hospital service, but 
she is uneasy in her mind. Perhaps this 
is the time to get out of teaching and 
get into work that is more obviously 
war-work. She might make more 
money. She might even meet some man 
besides the custodian. 

When we get into this state of mind 
it is time to take account of ourselves 
and our work. Let us look teaching 
firmly in the eye and decide whether or 
not it is worthwhile on two counts, as 
a way of life and as a war activity. 

As a way of life, teaching has certain 
disadvantages. The first is financial. Our 
salaries are not vast, but the regularity 
with which our checks roll in enables 
us to gauge our saving and our spending 
on a long-range plan not possible in 
many business jobs. Moreover, teachers 
are all in about the same boat. We know 
approximately what the other teacher 
gets. We don’t have to pretend. We boast 
about our smart economies and are 
properly sheepish about our occasional 
extravagances. We save and spend with 
dignity and selfrespect. Stores approve 
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of us; banks know us; and charitable 
institutions encounter us only as con- 
tributors. Our positions hold thru peace- 
times and war, thru booms and depres- 
sions, while many of the business and 
factory jobs are going to vanish over- 
night when the men come home from 
war and want those jobs. 

The second occupational hazard of 
teaching in the elementary school is 
the scarcity of men and the taboo some- 
times placed on married teachers. 
Women first went into teaching because 
it was a safe occupation. Then they 
discovered that it was altogether too 
safe. It was practically the equivalent cf 
taking the veil. So the braver ones fled 
to the offices to work in the dangerous 
proximity of men. This absence of men 
in the elementary schools means teach- 
ers will have to seek recreation in fields 
less sparsely populated by males. 

Then see what happens. You are a 
good fifth-grade teacher. You get mar- 
ried and, in some places, you are imme- 
diately ineligible for teaching. Of all 
the undemocratic discriminations against 
the right of the teacher to live her own 
life in a healthy, normal way, that is 
the most autocratic and unnatural. Do 
you know any bachelor superintendents? 
I don’t. Perhaps we should suggest 
celibacy as a prerequisite for school ad- 
ministrators. They might suffer less di- 
vided interests, or be more utterly utter 
in their devotion to the job. Now of 
course I know the facts of life. I know 
it’s the women who bear the babies and 
not the school superintendents. But any 
competent woman ought to be able to 
bear her babies, enjoy them for a num- 
ber of years, and come back to teaching 
with a lot to give. If marriage is a good 
thing for the superintendent, it is a good 
thing for the teacher. Humanbeings can 
live normal happy lives, married or un- 
married. The question for the schools is 
procuring the best teachers for the chil- 
dren. Whether it is Miss Jones or Mrs. 
Jones is an irrelevant point. 

There is a third occupational hazard 
connected with teaching that we are 
loath to admit and it is the only hazard 
that is really serious. It is the temptation 
to become a pedantic, driving woman. 
We deal with the young and inexperi- 
enced. Besides them we seem omnipo- 
tent and soon begjn to feel so. These 
children may go miles beyond us in their 
adult years, but when we have them 
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they are inexpert and timid. So we drive 
a bit. We begin to feel superior. Then 
heaven help us! 

If we can save our souls from the 
peril of turning into driving women, 
teaching offers women an incomparable 
way of life. If, for instance, you work in 
a poor neighborhood, you have a chance 
to help better conditions, to give the 
people a sense of beauty and hope. If 
you are in a prosperous neighborhood, 
you can guide the children’s developing 
sense of values so that they will put 
first things first. If you are in a lonely 
district, you can bring the people to- 
gether to share experiences and fun. The 
teacher is a natural medium of exchange 
anywhere. If in a foreign neighborhood 
you are interested in the old-world cus- 
toms of the people, their festivals and 
their foods, they will be proud to share 
them with you. If you bring the fathers 
and mothers into your classrooms to 
explain their specialties, from raising 
apples to making bread, the children will 
be with you 100 percent. 

When a teacher grows into a com- 
munity and sees her children not merely 
as learners but as lovable humanbeings, 
growing, experimenting, sometimes 
veering off in the wrong direction, she 
can help the children as no outside 
agency can. If one of her children steals, 
she is not horrified. She goes to work 
quietly with that child, hoping that be- 
cause he likes and trusts her, she may 
be able to straighten him out. Nine 
times out of ten she can, and for every 
child she prevents landing in the juve- 
nile court, her own life is immeasurably 
richer and so is the community. Yes, 
teaching at its best is social service at 
the preventive end of the scale. 

Among our other blessings, teachers 
must count summer vacations. Some- 
times we study. We used to travel and 
perhaps we shall again sometime. We 
pursue our hobbies. Sometimes we just 
rest and grow into more comfortable 
humanbeings, easier to live with. Above 
all, the summer months give us a chance 
to grow and function as adults with 
adults, to rediscover our friends, and to 
do some honest-to-goodness adult read- 
ing. You have brains for better things 
than the short-story magazines. Grow 
up! Do you know Shakespeare’s sonnets 
well? Have you read Life of Samuel 
Johnson or Mission to Moscow or The 
Soong Sisters? 





This next summer, of course, may be 
different from those of the past. It may 
offer experiences which are more of a 
change than a vacation—work in field 
or factory—which will have value to 
you as well as to community and nation, 
Or perhaps your school doors will re- 
main open during the summer and you 
will be called upon to help with sports 
or clubs or classes for working students. 
This may be your own special contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

And this leads us to ask: Is teaching 
worthwhile today when women are 
needed in so many fields of war-work? 
Let us marshal the facts and judge for 
ourselves. 

Teachers are entrusted with the most 
precious wealth of the nation, its chil- 
dren. The children in our schools today 
are the men and women of tomorrow, 
the carriers of democracy. What they 
are as men and women is, to a startling 
degree, our responsibility. For instance, 
children are going to need the basic 
skills if they are to be competent citi- 
zens. Teachers do this task competently, 
but our responsibility does not end there. 
We must also take account of the de- 
veloping attitudes of these children. If 
they develop something better than mere 
tolerance—a genuine liking for peoples 
of different races, creeds, and colors—it 
may be the result of having spent a year 
with a teacher who kept alive this 
friendly appreciation of other peoples. 

Children need a sense of courage and 
confidence in themselves these days 
when both parents may be out of the 
home. Teachers who have a real love 
for children and a calm sense of courage, 
can help their boys and girls face in- 
security with intelligence. 

Teachers who know the founding 
fathers of our country, not as a series of 
names and dates, but as troubled, earn- 
est men, giving voice to the best expres- 
sion of democratic principles ever for- 
mulated, can make those men live for 
their children. And if the youngsters 
value those democratic principles, it will 
be partly because their schools are living 
embodiments of those principles. 

Boys and girls need such schools and 
such teachers as never before. So no one 
need feel apologetic for teaching. The 
teacher is the guardian of such civiliza- 
tion as we know; she is an emissary of 
tomorrow. Teachers, then, can walk 
proudly, without benefit of uniform. 
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A WARTIME 


Education Program 


The Educational Policies Commission outlines a program for elementary schools and highschools 





E BEGIN our search for an operating 
W definition of “all-out” as applied to 
education, by dividing the students in 
the schools into two large groups, which 
require different educational treatment: 


[1] The younger students will not be 
directly involved, unless the war is 
greatly prolonged. This group is to be 
prepared for service as adult citizens in a 
world which we are determined to make 
peaceful and democratic. 

[2] The older students will almost 
certainly be directly involved in the war 
as fighters or fulltime workers in essen- 
tial industries and services. Planning 
for this group must often be in terms of 
days or months. A few must be selected 
for extended training in the professions 
which require a longer period of prep- 
aration. For the great majority, how- 
ever, long-range values must be sub- 
ordinated to the life-and-death needs of 
today and tomorrow. 


Is tie uicut of this analysis, it ap- 
pears that the instruction at the ele- 
mentary-school level should seek to ac- 
complish at least these results: 


[1] Lay a sound foundation of skills 
and habits of accuracy in reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

[2] Maintain the greatest 
amount of security, serenity, and selfcon- 
fidence. Keep discussion of the war in 
bounds. Keep informed regarding the 
home problems of each child so that the 
child whose mother works in a war indu;- 
try or who has relatives in posts of danger 
may be treated with understanding. 

[3] Promote good health. Teach proper 
choice of food. Stress prevention and proper 


possible 


treatment of contagious diseases. Cooper- 
ate in community efforts to improve hous- 
ing, sanitation, recreation. 

[4] Provide opportunities for commu- 
nity service. Participate in salvage, Red 
Cross, war savings, victory gardens. Habits, 
attitudes, and information children ac- 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—T he teaching pro- 
fession in the United States under- 
stands clearly that the nation is en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle for its 
very survival, that the possibility of 
a worthwhile life for all mankind 
depends on the outcome, that the 
educational institutions carry heavy 
war responsibilities, and that every 
teacher must go “all-out” for victory. 
We need now, in order to act intel- 
ligently upon these convictions, a 
fairly specific interpretation of what 
“all-out” means for the program of 
education. Some of the important 
elements of such a program are pro- 
posed in the pamphlet, “What the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime,” 
from which the following statement 
is abridged. The pamphlet is avail- 
able from the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., for 
10¢. 
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quire are more impo:tant than income 
from sale of stamps. 

[5] Expand and improve the teaching 
of cultural and physical geography. De- 
velop an accurate knowledge of the earth 
as the home of man, of the principal re- 
sources of soil and culture, and of the 
interdependence of nations. Show the key 
position held by the United States and 
stress our share of the responsibility for 
world order, justic:, and security. 

[6] Emphasize the ideals of freedom 
and equality for which we are fighting. 

[7 | Enrich arcistic, literary, musical ex- 
periences of children and community. 


Tx THe seconpARY sciOOLs, every 
‘oung person must be regarded as a re- 
servist in prepacation for the armed 
forces or for the war industries. Many 
demands are bei.g made on the schools 
in connection with the education of this 
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group. It is the obligation of teachers 
and school administrators to see the edu- 
cational program as a whole and to 
make the most effective use of it. They 
need to evaluate the various demands to 
determine some order of priority and to 
discontinue certain prewar educational 
services to meet the new situation. 

The policy that nothing in the pre- 
war program can be discontinued and 
that all of the war activities of the school 
must be regarded as extras is imprac- 
tical. The war must profoundly modify 
the entire program of secondary educa- 
tion. It is not enough to show that a 
particular prewar program activity has 
a value in the total war effort. The 
question is: Does this activity have a 
greater wartime value than any other 
which can possibly be provided? 

The program for education in war- 
time is not, in some respects, a program 
we would favor in peace. However, con- 
version of the secondary schools to war 
needs will not be altogether a bad thing. 
This war, like a giant earthquake, is 
testing the strength of all social institu- 
tions, includit:g the public schools. The 
shock has revealed many weak timbers. 
These have to e patched up quickly in 
order to meet the imperious demands of 
war, but some of the repairs should 
make the building more serviceable 
even after the earthquake has subsided. 


A} ccupaTIoNAL GUIDANCE AND COUN- 
SELLING are now more difficult but also 
more necessary than ever. No ablebodied 
boy should graduate from highschool 
in wartime without specific preinduction 
training; the entire highschool popula- 
tion should receive occupational guid- 
ance and training cuiminating either in 
employment cr in specific plans for fur- 
ther useful education. Such objectives 
will require an expansion of existing 
school facilities and personnel for guid- 
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ance and counselling. They also require 
a large amount of information and di- 
rection from authoritative government 
sources. 

Fortunately, the War Manpower 
Commission is dealing vigorously with 
this problem. The schools now have a 
much clearer picture of national need 
than they had six months ago. 


Premopucrion tratntnc should be 
an integral part of the education of every 
ablebodied youth before he attains his 
eighteenth birthday. It should be ac- 
corded academic prestige. It is recom- 
mended that highschools issue certifi- 
cates of competence to boys who success- 
fully complete one or more of these 
preinduction courses and that these cer- 
tificates be presented at the Army recep- 
tion centers upon induction. 

Sixty-three out of every 100 men in- 
ducted are assigned to duties requiring 
specialized training. The Army has been 
providing the necessary instruction. It is 
now highly desirable that time be saved 
by providing some of this specialized 
training in the highschools before in- 
duction. To that end the U. S. Army 
and the U. S. Office of Education have 
prepared a series of preinduction courses, 
based on the Technical Manuals used in 
the Army. 

Material is also available for special 
aviation training in highschools. 

All highschool students should be 
supplied with information on the op- 
portunities and needs of the various 
branches of the armed services. 


0} ccupationat TRAINING in the public 
schools now includes the regular voca- 
tional and prevocational training pro- 
gram and a special program for training 
youths and adults for the war industries. 
The latter is an emergency activity. It 
should not be judged by the standards 
suitable for vocational education in 
peacetime pursuits. 

Administration—The substantial de- 
gree of control exercised by the federal 
‘ government over the war industry train- 
ing program is a temporary necessity 
during the war emergency. As a per- 
manent policy, however, the present re- 
lationship is unsatisfactory. 

A variety of local councils, commit- 
tees, and coordinators has been estab- 
lished in connection with the training 
program. It would appear desirable to 


limit the councils of administrators dis- 
tinctly to clearinghouse functions and to 
strengthen for wartime vocational train- 
ing the advisory committees that have 
been set up by school officials. 

Teaching personnel—The Selective 
Service System is to be commended for 
issuing Bulletin No. 23 to local draft 
boards, defining certain occupations con- 
nected with training for the war indus- 
tries and other fields as critical occupa- 
tions. While we do not advocate the de- 
ferment of teachers as a class, we do be- 
lieve that the availability of teachers to 
prepare workers for the war industries 
and technical services is vital to a high 
degree of efficiency in the war effort. It 
now seems clear that federal policy re- 
gards the training of workers for war 
industries as an essential part of the 
war program. In the event that this pol- 
icy should not be understood and ap- 
plied by local draft boards, it is the re- 
sponsibility of local schoolboards and 
state departments of education to make 
representations to local draft boards. 

There are shortages in such teaching 
fields as agriculture, industrial arts, 
mathematics, physical education, and 
science. Efficient use of the teachers that 
we have is necessary. Vocational teach- 
ers should be provided with assistants 
so that they may give all their time to 
instruction. They should be relieved of 
other teaching and nonteaching duties. 
Small communities may jointly employ 
vocational teachers. State departments 
of education should keep informed as to 
localities and teaching fields in which 
shortages exist and should have uptodate 
information on persons available for 
meeting these shortages. 

Instructors in the war industries train- 
ing program should be regarded as re- 
spected members of the teaching pro- 
fession. They should be invited to join 
the professional organizations and to at- 
tend staff and professional meetings. 
Provisions should be made whereby 
their emergency certificates can be made 
permanent thru successful practice and 
appropriate professional training. 

The most acute shortages of teachers 
exist in those communities which pay 
the poorest salaries and which provide 
no tenure and retirement protection. It 
is only natural that many teachers, lack- 
ing a definite future or assured financial 
position, will move to more lucrative in- 
dustrial occupations. The need for fed- 





eral, state, and 'ocal action to lift the 
substandard conditions under which 
many teachers live and .or state and 
local action to provide tenure and re- 
tirement provisions for teachers is clear. 

Students—Substantial increases in the 
numbers of women trained and em- 
ployed in the war industries may bx ex- 
pected. Before extensive drives to recruit 
mothers of young children, every effort 
should be made to train and employ 
other women and to divert manpower 
more completely from the production of 
nonessential civilian services. Even when 
it does prove to be necessary to re 
mothers of young children, their train- 
ing and employment should be sched- 
uled to cause the rainimum disorganiza- 
tion in the life of their families. 

In cases where the mothers of young 
children must be employed, it is appro- 
priate to provide adequate care for their 
young children at public expense: Nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens, and after- 
school care for elementary-school chil- 
dren. 

Altho the numbers are increasing, the 
proportion of Negroes employed in war 
industries and in training for them is 
considerably less than the proportion of 
Negroes in the population as a whole. 
The public schools have usually gone as 
far as public opinion in their community 
will permit in the training of Negroes, 
The Office of Education and the U. S. 
Employment Service have now made it 
clear that it is the policy of the federal 
government in education to provide 
training for qualified Negroes in the 
war industries program. 

It is suggested that school officials 
confer with employers and labor lead- 
ers, encourage them to admit all qual- 
ified persons to trained occupations, and 
bring responsible people together to 
confer on these problems and to under- 
stand one another’s points of view. 

Screening tests and job specifications 
as set up by the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice and the schools should be applied in 
identical fashion to all workers and all 
trainees. 


Preparation FOR COLLEGE IN WARTIME 
is properly regarded as the duty of the 
more capable young men and women in 
our secondary schools. Attendance at an 
institution of higher education should 
be considered as an opportunity to pre- 
pare rapidly to enter certain military and 
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essentiai civil occupations which require 
greater specialization than is provided 
in the . :condary schools. 

It is the duty of persons capable of 
taking such training to enrol ‘n it and 
to pursue it diligently. It is the duty of 
government officials in charge of man- 
power allocations to see that a sufficient 
number of qualified youth recrive the 
college training necessary. It is the duty 
of the colleges to find out what that 
training is and to offer it. It is the duty 
of the secondary schools tu provide 
qualified youth with the preparation 
necessary. Economic and social status 
should have no effect on opportunity to 
attend college and, where necessary, 
scholarship and tuition grants should 
be provided at public expense. 

We do not believe that the conversion 
of the secondary school to a war footing 
will create serious difficulry with respect 
to meeting traditional peacetime college 
entrance requirements. In wartime, we 
propose that the highschool train the 
youth of America in terms of the obli- 
gation which it has to society as a whole. 
We are convinced that if secondary 
schools will do this, colleges and uni- 
versities will cooperate fully. 


Work and WORK-EXPERIENCE IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION have acquired a new 
significance in wartime. In his radio ad- 
dress of October 12, 1942, President 


Roosevelt said: 


“The school authorities in all the states 
should work out plans to enable our high- 
school students to take some time from 
their school year, and to use their summer 
vacations, to help farmers raise and harvest 
their crops, or to work in the war indus- 
tries. This does not mean closing schools. 
It does mean giving older students a bet- 
ter opportunity to contribute to the war 
effort.” 


The Educational Policies Commission 
endorses this statement. The following 
recommendations are offered: 


[1] The President’s statement does not 
apply to elementary schools. Provisions 
should, therefore, be made to keep the 
elementary schools open for full normal 
schedule and all normal services. 

[2] The primary business of highschool 
students is to learn as quickly as possible 
what they should know in order to as- 
sume full adult responsibilities in wartime. 
This essential form of war work must be 
completed by the great majority by the 


age of eighteen. It must, therefore, go fov- 
ward without interruption except for 
brief emergencies. 

[3] Instead of considering the high- 
schools “closed” during summer months, 
it would be desirable to keep them open 
the year ’:ound. Students should be sub- 
ject to assignment to community service 
whenever an emergency requiring their 
services arises. Such assignment should be 
regarded as 2%: integral part of their edu- 
cation. 

The added war responsibilities of sec- 
ondary education, plus the probability of 
milita:y service for the majority of able- 
bodied youths at eigliteen, requires an ex- 
tended school term in any case. The pres- 
ent average school year is about 175 days. 
This could easily be lengthened by 100 
days and still allow teachers and students 
a full month’s vacation. If the schools of 
America are open in the summer of 1943, 
many opportunities to use their facilities 
and staff will arise. All highschools should 
maintain their programs of recreational 
activities thruout the year at hours con- 
venient for working students. 

[4] All work to which students are as- 
signed should be suited to their strength 
and ability. Educational and child wel- 
fare officials should collaborate ta protect 
youth against exploitation or extremely 
hazardous occupations. 

[5] Youth rendering a brief period of 
community service should not, as a rule, 
be paid; youth working for a private indi- 
vidual should be paid a fair wage. 

[6] All existing regulations governing 
child labor should be observed. If any such 
laws interfere with performance of neces- 
sary work by highschool students during 
this emergency, statutes should be revised 
by the appropriate authority. 

[7] The decision as to when an employ- 
ment emergency is great enough to justify 
the interruption of wartime education 
should be made and announced jointly by 
the chief state school officer and the direc- 
tor of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in each state. 


Marnematics aNp screNce, we are 
often told, will be the decisive factors in 
the successful conduct of the war. It 
does not follow that all highschool stu- 
dents should be required to take ex- 
tended instruction in advanced, formal 
mathematics and science. The duties of 
the average soldier, farmer, or factory 
worker do not require a thoro knowl- 
edge of how to derive the formula for 
the expansion of a binomial. 

It is better for the war effort that the 
great majority of the people should have 


a mastery of arithmetic and no system 
atic algebra, geometry, or trigonometry, 
than that they should have a smattering 
of advanced mathematics without mas- 
tery of arithmetic. Students now in 
highschools who lack ability to handle 
arithmetical operations should learn 
there the arithmetic that they ought to 
know and should have practice in ap- 
plying this skill in solving simple, every- 
day problems. 

Bevond arithmetic, wartime mathe- 
matics instruction in the secondary 
school should be definitely reiated to 
actual wartime duties—problems of avi- 
ation, navigation, mechanized warfare. 
The students who receive the advanced 
training should be selected in the light 
of their aptitudes, and their number de- 
termined by estimate of the number en- 
gaged in the war effort who require 
knowledge of the various branches of 
mathematics. 

The principles discussed with refer- 
ence to mathematics apply also to the 
sciences. The teachers of highschool 
science and mathematics, then, should 
not seek to build up huge enrolments in 
the prewar courses. They should, by 
means of aptitude tests and short try- 
out courses, search the studentbody 
thoroly for those who have scientific 
aptitudes. The most able of these should 
be given a broad and rigorous training. 
Men and women so selected and trained 
should be sent on to college. Another 
larger group should be trained in spe- 
cific scientific and mathematical skills 
definitely related to requirements in the 
Army, Navy, and war industries. 


Lancuaces—The war need is not for 
several million people who have been 
exposed to one or two years of French 
or Spanish or German. It is, however, 
highly desirable that a certain propor- 
tion of our total fighting and producing 
strength have such a mastery of a for- 
eign language that they can read, write, 
and speak it fluently. 

In selecting students for intensive 
wartime foreign language instruction 
full use should be made of language 
aptitude tests and tryout experiences. 
Where possible highschools should also 
provide instruction for selected students 
in languages not ordinarily offered at 
this level—Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, for example. 
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E notisu—The recognized current ob- 
jectives of speech and composition can 
be solidly justified as a valuable con- 
tribution to efficient citizenship. The 
skills of group thinking and discussion 
and the desire and ability to use lan- 
guage precisely in discussion of public 
issues are essential to competent opera- 
tion of a democracy. The extent to 
which such functional objectives actually 
control the day-by-day teaching of Eng- 
lish speech and composition in American 
highschools is a measure of “all-out- 
ness. 


HeatTH AND PHyYsICAL EDUCATION— 
Serviceable health instruction should be 
required of all students. It should in- 
clude firstaid, home and industrial hy- 
giene, nutrition, and sanitation. Every 
ablebodied student should have at least 
one hour of physical education daily, in 
addition to any time that he may devote 
to less active recreational activities. 
Strength, skill, stamina are the objec- 
tives. 


Home Economics should be adjusted 
to take cognizance of the many special 
responsibilities placed upon homemak- 
ers by the war. Among topics that 
should be especially emphasized are: 
Family budgets, with special reference 
to rising living costs and war savings; 
conservation and repair of home equip- 
ment; problems of crowded housing; 
nutrition, with special reference to ra- 
tioned foods and appropriate substi- 
tutes; economy in preparation and pres- 
ervation of food; making, repairing, and 
maintenance of clothing; arrangements 
in the home for blackouts and airraid 
shelters; family morale in wartime; 
home nursing; care of small children. 


Tue arts—Music education in war- 
time must promote morale thru fre- 
quent and fervent singing of patriotic 
songs; recognize American, Latin- 
American, and United Nations’ musical 
contributions; teach correct singing of 
the National Anthem; and serve as an 
invigorating force in camps and hos- 
pitals, fields and factories. 

Art education must build morale by 
portraying the nation’s ideals in posters 
and emblems; develop skills in photog- 
raphy, chart and map making, camou- 
flage; provide wholesome recreation. 


The study of literature is similarly re- 
quired to give recognition to eloquent 
literary expressions of love of land and 


love of liberty. 


Cirenstie Epucation continues to 
be indispensable. Unless we emerge 
from this war a stronger and more ef- 
ficient democracy than we were, we 
cannot truly “win” the war. Unless we 
can ready ourselves to deal effectively 
and democratically with the complicated 
political, economic, and social problems 
of postwar United States and the post- 
war world, we are likely to be plunged 
into social chaos or to succumb to some 
new dictatorship. 

The only fundamental way that a 
democracy can be strengthened is by a 
better citizenship. And the organized 
efforts of the schools at all levels are nec- 
essary to make our civic behavior and 
attitudes more humane, responsible, and 
intelligent. 

For these reasons, civic education 
functions of our secondary schools 
should be stepped up in efficiency during 
the war. We might well condense, for 
the duration, some ancient and medie- 
val history in order to have more time 
for geography, recent American and 
world history, and such current eco- 
nomic problems as rationing, price con- 
trol, inflation, and taxation. We propose 
the following guiding principles for the 
teaching of democratic citizenship in 
wartime: 

[1] We must win the war. The deci- 
sions and actions of these historic days will 
determine the nature and purposes of 
human life for generations to come. We 
must accomplish the complete military de- 
feat of the Axis in the shortest possible 
time. We must understand that what hap- 
pens in battles that may occur on the other 
side of the world is desperately important 
for us. We must face the fact that our 
enemies are capable, shrewd, and well- 
armed. We must realize that most of them 
firmly believe that they belong to the 
super-race which is destined to rule the 
world. We must realize that total war calls 
for spectacular sacrifices and for a vast 
amount of unpretentious, monotonous, un- 
rewarded effort. We must understand and 
respect our allies because the combined 
effort of all will be no greater than what 
is needed to win. 

[2] We must keep the ideals of democ- 
racy alive. A world of greater justice and 
security will also require that the oncom- 
ing generation understand, cherish, and 





practice the virtues of the democratic way 
of life. Teachers should strive to make 
every classroom exemplify and inculcate 
these virtues. 


[3] We must have faith in the future. 
Those who are despairingly reconciled to 
a world of continuing brutality can con- 
tribute little to the education of the young 
for a world of expanding justice and good- 
will. 


[4] We must accept an American share 
of responsibility for world order. The 
building of security and justice in the 
world will certainly require a public opin- 
ion in the United States that will support, 
and even demand, strong national leader- 
ship to prevent a tragic retreat to isola- 
tion such as occurred after the Armistice 
of 1918. Americans must either accept a 
large degree of responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of world order or pay increas- 
ingly heavy penalties in future wars. It 
is entirely possible that our next chance to 
build a peaceful world civilization will 
also be our last. Teachers, therefore, should 
develop in themselves and in their stu- 
dents a strong feeling of continuing re- 
sponsibility for world organization. 

[5] We must develop practical plans of 
international cooperation. Teachers should 
strive to inform themselves and their stu- 
dents about the advantages and difficulties 
of the various kinds of world organization 
that have been proposed. 

[6] We must limit national sovergignty. 
The theory and practice of unbridled na- 
tional sovereignty must be revised. Above 
the ruins of the old extreme nationalism, 
mankind must build a system of collective 
responsibility for peace, a system which 
will inevitably set some limits upon the 
actions of nations, forbid aggression, and 
utilize both moral and physical force if 
necessary to secure compliance with inter- 
national law. A political change of such 
magnitude will require equally profound 
changes in mental attitude. Teachers 
should help their students to understand 
the nature of the coming change, to real- 
ize the necessity for it, and to anticipate 
the wider human loyalties that it will 
eventually produce. 

[7] We must adopt economic policies 
consistent with our ideals of human free- 
dom. The economic insecurities and pri- 
vations which have crippled the bodies and 
warped the minds of men in all parts of 
the world must be ameliorated. The prin- 
ciples of economic opportunity expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter must be put into 
efficient operation. To this end, vigorous 
programs of education with reference to 
worldwide economic trends, conditions, 
and forces should be conducted. 
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Salaries Can Be Raised 


_ several months the federal program to control 
inflation has been taking form. During this period 
there have developed many conflicting reports and 
rumors which have disturbed teachers and boards of 
education. The following facts based upon official 
statements received prior to December 16, 1942, should 
be clearly understood: 


1 The federal stabilization agencies do have jurisdiction 
over the salaries and wages of state and local employees. 


& Stabilization does not mean freezing salaries and 
wages but does require that necessary increases be made 
in accordance with federal policies. 


3 The way is still open for salary and wage increases 
needed to correct maladjustments, inequalities, or gross 
inequities, or to eliminate substandards of living. Mal- 
adjustments are recognized as existing when basic 
salary rates have not been increased as much as 15 per- 
cent since January 1, 1941. 


4 Established salary schedules providing for promo- 
tions and annual increments are exempted from federal 
regulation. No approval is required for increments and 
promotions made within the limits of existing schedules. 


3 No federal review will be made of salary increases 
specified by state statute or required by state minimum 
salary laws. 


6 Schoolboards with eight or fewer employees are free 
to make salary or wage increases without consulting 
federal officials. 


7 The three most common types of salary increases 
upon which teachers and boards may seek federal ap- 
proval are: [a] restoration of depression cuts; [b] re- 
vision of salary schedules or adoption of new schedules; 
and [c] granting of special payments to offset the higher 
cost of living. 


8 Most boards of education will use the certificate plan 
in obtaining federal approval of proposed salary and 
wage increases: 


The Certificate Plan—If the board of education can 
certify in good faith that the increases are necessary 
to correct maladjustments, inequalities, or gross in- 
equities—THEN the increases can be put into effect as 
soon as five copies of the plan are filed with the Joint 
Committee on Salaries and Wages, Room 5406, De- 
partment of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. The 
statement of the plan [no uniform blank has been 


prescribed] should give the facts as to salaries paid 
on January 1, 1941, the proposed changes, and the 
reasons for the change, and should be duly executed 
by the board of education and superintendent of 
schools. If later the federal agencies in reviewing the 
case decide to reduce the payments, the reduction 
will not be retroactive. 


A pplication-for-Prior-Approval Plan—In exceptional 
cases, a more formal plan will be used. If the pro- 
posed increases are such that the new rates of pay 
would be higher than those prevailing in the area 
for similar services—THEN local boards of education 
may be required to seek approval in advance from 
the National War Labor Board and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The fina jurisdiction 
over wages and salaries is divided between these two 
agencies. They have formed the Joint Committee to 
deal with most cases of salary and wage adjustments 
for public employees. 


If there is doubt as to whether or not an increase 
is of such type that the board should obtain federal 
approval, a preliminary ruling car be obtained from 
the nearest Wage and Hour Office. This information 
can be asked for by employers or by any individual 
employee or group of employees. 


9 Federal authorities must review any employer’s plans 
to decrease salary or wage rates below those paid for 
such work between January 1, 1942, and September 


15, 1942. 
10 Suggestions for immediate action: 


a Wherever boards of education can in good faith 
proceed on the certification plan, they should do so 
immediately. 


b School officials and teachers now working upon 
plans for special bonuses or salary schedules should 
go ahead with their plans. When the new proposal 
has been clearly outlined, its status can be discussed 
with the proper federal authorities. 


€ States should take immediate action to guarantee 
adequate minimum salaries either thru the adoption 
of new legislation or the revision of existing iaws. 


Your local professional teachers association, coop- 
erating with the board of education and with your 
state and national education associations, is the most 
effective channel for solving salary problems. 

The recent decision of the National War Labor Board 


not to settle disputes involving public employees does 
not affect stabilization policies as outlined on this page. 
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Wartime 


Services 


of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


COMMITTEES, 


AND COMMISSIONS 





Teachers’ Salaries Can Be Raised 


® Tue Association is continuing its close 
watch on the teacher salary situation 
as it is affected by the federal gov- 
ernment’s wage stabilization program. 
Staff members are working closely with 
government officials. Numerous releases 
have been sent to school administrators 
and teachers associations. Requests for 
information and advice are received and 
answered daily. On page 17 will be 
found a summary of the major points 
of advice to local teachers groups. 


Educational Policies Commission 


®Tue Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and the AASA met in 
Washington, November 20-22. Among 
the actions taken at this meeting were: 


[1] Adopted a statement entitled 
What the Schools Should Teach in 
Wartime. See p13. 

[2] Expressed approval for a report 
on The Education of All American 
Youth. It will probably be published 
about May 1943. 

[3] Created a special subcommittee to 
be active in developing a statement on 
“The Role of Education in the Postwar 
World,” and to inquire how education 
can get representation at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

[4] Approved plans for the “Second 
National Teachers Meeting by Radio” 


which was broadcast on December 14 
over the NBC network. 

[5] Agreed to meet briefly during the 
St. Louis convention, and for a more ex- 
tended meeting in April. 

[6] Bade farewell to four members 
who have served for seven consecutive 
years on the Commission: George S. 
Counts, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; J. B. 
Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Agnes Samuel- 
son, executive secretary, Iowa State 
Teachers Association; and John A. Sex- 
son, superintendent of schools, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (These members are re- 
placed by the four new appointments 
announced in the December Journat.) 


Department of Higher Education 


@ THE INTERIM COMMITTEE on the re- 
establishment of the Department of 
Higher Education of the NEA, ap- 
proved by the Representative Assembly 
at the Denver convention last summer, 
met in Washington November 8. The 
committee consists of the following 
members: Alonzo Myers, New York 
University, chairman; H. L. Donovan, 
president, University of Kentucky; Finis 
E. Engleman, president, New Haven, 
Connecticut, State Teachers College; 
Erma Voigt, dean of women, Ohio 
University; Herman Wells, president, 
University of Indiana. 





The Committee drew up the follow- 
ing tentative purposes of the Depart- 
ment to be presented before the first 
meeting of the Department in St. Louis 
on February 25: 


[1] To serve NEA members in higher 
education thru research, public relations, 
and committee services. 

[2] To promote cooperation 
NEA departments and other groups inter- 
ested in higher education and to provide 
headquarters facilities for groups desiring 
them. 

[3] To cmprove the articulation be- 
tween higher education and elementary 
and secondary education. 

[4] To unify the entire teaching pro- 
fession in all its branches and levels into 
one great professional organization. 

[5] To promote and protect the inter- 
ests of higher education and those engaged 
in it. 

[6] To make opportunities for higher 
education more widely and equitably open 
for all qualified persons. 

[7] To facilitate the interchange of 
views and the development of common 


among 


policies among all persons and groups en- 
gaged in higher education. 

[8] To make higher education more 
fully available to serve the needs of the 
American people, both in times of crisis 
and in times of peace. 

[9] To make the public more fully 
aware of the necessity for maintaining an 
effective program of higher education. 


NEA Defense Commission 


®“Unrrep We Sranp” is the title of a 
six-page, attractively illustrated, two- 
color folder which carries the state- 
ments in behalf of public education 
recently made by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (printed in Septem- 
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ber JouRNAL, p1g2), the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (printed in October 
JouRNAL, p226), the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers (printed in Jan- 
uary Journal, p6). The statements are 
the result of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of these groups and the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education. The leaflet also 
carries selections from the NEA resolu- 
tions and platform, and is useful for lay 
distribution. Copies will be furnished on 
request. 

On page 22 is an account of the re- 
cently completed series of education and 
industry conferences. 

Anyone interested in further details 
concerning the work of this Commis- 
sion may write the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
Defense Bulletin No. 5. 


A Day at the NEA 


®On Monday, November 23, 1942, a 
record was kept on certain activities at 
NEA Headquarters which give some 
idea of the vast scope of work handled 
each day. Among these items were: Re- 
ceipt of 1300 first-class letters, 250 pieces 
of second-class mail, 250 postcards, and 
20 parcel post packages. There were 135 
incoming telephone calls and 213 out- 
going calls. Interoffice exchange of ma- 
terial within the building totalled 334 
pieces. Cash receipts: $6524.21. 


Consumer Education Study 


® A HIGHLY sIGNIFICANT Consumer Edu- 
cation Study is now being conducted 
by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. In charge of 
the study is an Administrative Com- 
mittee which elected Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, formerly of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as Director of the 
study. The National Better Business Bu- 
reau raised a substantial amount of 
money and turned it over to the Asso- 
ciation to use as it sees fit. Major pur- 
pose of the study is to discover what 
education young people need to become 
more intelligent consumers under pre- 
vailing economic conditions. The im- 
portance of consumer education, which 
became generally recognized during the 
depression, is now intensified by the war 
emergency, and consumer education will 
be vitally needed in the postwar period. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL ON TEACHER RETIREMENT 


The above photo of the Executive Committee of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement of the NEA was taken in Washington December 5. Front row, 
left to right: Charles S. Gibson; Madaline K. Remmlein, research asst., NEA 
Research Division; Dorothy M. Shanley; P. C. Rogers, chairman; Mildred 
Medinger; Louis Taylor. Back row: A. L. Madin; Arnold O. Ollendorf; Frank 
W. Hubbard, director, NEA Research Division; Baxter Durham; Randolph T. 
Congdon; George B. Buck, consulting actuary; J. Y. Shambach; John A. Wood, 
III. The Council plans to conduct field work during the year looking toward the 
extension and improvement of state teacher retirement systems. 





Ultimately the study will furnish the 
secondary schools a series of curriculum 
units, with bibliographies and lists of 
available materials. Present plan is not 
to have a large staff in Washington but 
to seek cooperative help from people in 
the field. Those interested in more com- 
plete information about this project or 
who would like to assist in its develop- 
ment should address Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, director, Consumer Education 
Study, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 
© THe FOURTH CONFERENCE of the North 
Central Region of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers was held 
recently in Detroit, Michigan, under the 
direction of Jean Armour MacKay, di- 
rector of that region. The conference 


was sponsored by Wayne University. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has recently published an Organiza- 
tion Handbook. The contents include 
the official definition of classroom 
teacher; a brief history of the growth of 
the Department; reasons for organiz- 
ing; types of organizations; how to or- 
ganize; afhliations; suggested activities; 
procedure for activities; cautions and 
safeguards; some services of the NEA; 
membership; and a suggested constitu- 
tion and bylaws. The handbook will be 


sent free upon request. 


Salaries Improving 
® Neary 1800 city school systems have 
been heard from in the NEA Research 
Division’s study of 1942-43 school sal- 
aries. Two cities out of every five report 
that a salary bonus or special increase 
is being paid during 1942-43. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Core Committee of the NEA Committee on International 
Relations was held in Washington December 3. Photo shows committee at work. 
The committee’s work was discussed and a program of activity for the current 
year agreed upon. The committee is again sponsoring the publication of the 


newsletter, Among Us. 


Left to right, Ken- 
neth Holland, Ra- 
chel E,. Anderson; 
Ben M. Cherrington, 
chairman; Annie C. 
Woodward; Mrs. 
May Hall James; 
and Frank W. Hub- 
bard, director of re- 


search NEA, 
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Thousands of highschool girls 
are being trained to replace 
men entering the armed forces 





PHOTOS COURTESY 
FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY, 

KERN COUNTY, 
CALIF., AND 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


» Winning the War 


and Earning the Peace 


ROBABLY never before in the history 
P of the American Association of 
School Administrators has it been more 
important to come together in conven- 
tion than it is this year. Because the 
schools are well organized and because 
they touch every family in America, the 
government has already called on them 
for help in many ways—sugar, gas, and 
tire rationing; salvage collection; vic- 
tory gardens; promoting the sale of war 
savings stamps and bonds; model air- 
craft projects; aiding the Junior Red 
Cross; conducting day nurseries; and 
providing preinduction training for the 
armed forces. A million teachers and 
thirty million children are eager to serve 
the nation in its hour of need. If these 
vast human resources are to be used to 
the best advantage, planning and leader- 
ship are necessary. 


The St. Louis convention will offer 
a rare opportunity for interchange of 


« 


thought on how best the schools can 
contribute to winning the war. With 
wartime demands on the schools grow- 
ing more and more urgent, education 
must further coordinate, vitalize, and, if 
necessary, redirect its work. Because of 
the wide range of interests which it rep- 
resents, the American Association of 
School Administrators has a_responsi- 
bility which it cannot evade. The edu- 
cators who gather at St. Louis must face 
great issues squarely. 


First-hand information about federal 
wartime activities immediately affecting 
the schools will be available in an exten- 
sive exhibit to be set up by about a 
dozen government agencies—including 
the Army, Navy, Treasury Department, 
Secret Service, Office of Education, 
OWI, WPB, and OPA. Over two hun- 
dred exhibit booths have been assigned 
to firms handling school books, equip- 
ment, furniture, and supplies. Some 








They shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing in the scrap... 


The Schools 


firms which have been converted to war 
production will be represented by com- 
petent personnel who will advise school 
administrators on the upkeep of equip- 
ment which is now irreplaceable. 


The convention dates have been re- 
vised since the meeting plans were origi- 
nally announced. It is the policy of the 
Office of Defense Transportation to dis- 
courage civilian travel over week-ends. 
To conform with this situation, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators has 
adopted a new convention schedule 
which provides for opening on Friday 
morning, February 26, 1943, and closing 
Tuesday evening, March 2. 


It is announced that attendance at the 
convention should be confined to those 
whose presence and participation are 
deemed to be useful. Sightseeing trips, 
social functions, and other activities not 
closely connected with the war effort 
are not in order. Programs will conform 
closely to the convention theme, “The 
Role of the Nation’s Schools in Win- 
ning the War and Earning the Peace.” 


Hotel reservations—Write Philip ]. 
Hickey, chairman, Housing Bureau, 910 
Syndicate Trust Building, 915 Olive Street 
St. Louis. Mo. 
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Sing a song with our pence, 
Our booklets full of stamps . . . 


Hole in the War 


Tentative PROGRAM for the seventy-third 
annual convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators which will be held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, February 26-March 2 





SAINT LOUIS 





The AASA meets 
in St. Louis to 
coordinate and 
speed essential 
war effort in 


the schools 
Feb. 26—March 2 





GENERAL SESSIONS 


Friday, February 26 
Att Day—Registration and exhibits in 
the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium 
2:15 pM—What Are the Government War- 
time Needs? 
8:00 pm—The Schools’ Part in Total War 


Saturday, February 27 

9:30 aM—Section A, Financing Education 
in Wartime 
Section B, Teacher Supply and Train- 
ing 
Section C, Teaching the Way of Free 
Men 

2:15 PM—Behind the War Fronts 

8:00 pMm—Discussion Groups 
National Society for the Study of 
Education 


Sunday, February 28 
2:00 pM—Educational Policies Commission 
4:30 PM—Vesper Service 
8:00 pm—What Are We Fighting For? 


Monday, March 1 


9:30 aM—The Schools and Manpower 
Business Meeting 

2:15 PM—Discussion Groups 
Allied Departments and Organiza- 
tions 


8:00 pM—Section A, Exhibitors’ Program 
Section B, Some Practical School 
Problems 


Tuesday, March 2 


9:30 aM—Section A, Education for the Air 
Age 
Section B, Adapting the Curriculum 
to War Needs 

:15 PM—Discussion Groups 
Allied Departments and Organiza- 
tions 

8:00 pMm—Earning the Peace 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Saturday Evening 


wv 


School Equipment and Supplies 

Health in the Elementary Schools—Joint 
meeting with Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

Problems of Pupil Transportation 

Conservation of Manpower 


Monday Afternoon 


A Physical Fitness Program for the 
Schools 
Postwar Training and Adjustment 


What Can the Schools Do for the Adult 
Illiterate and Alien in Wartime? 


Teaching Young America Appreciation of 
the American Way 


Caring for the Children of Working 
Mothers—Joint meeting with National 


Council of Childhood Education 
Personnel Policies ia Wartime 
The Junior Red Cross 


Teaching Values of War Savings and Con- 
servation 

Critical Problems of Rural Education in 
the Present Emergency—Joint meeting 
with Department of Rural Education 

Junior College Education in Wartime— 
Joint meeting with National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 


Tuesday Afternoon 


How Can the Schools Contribute to Na- 
tional Morale? 


Schools and Civilian Defense 
Inter-American Relations 


Education of Consumers on Wartime 
Budgets and with Wartime Scarcities 


How Shall We Plan for the Peace Now? 
Juvenile Delinquency 

Education and Propaganda 

The Guidance Program in Wartime 

Joint Health Meeting—NEA and AMA 
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NEA-NAM CUNFERENCES 


Gain Strong Support for Education 


O BRING to the public a fuller under- 

standing of the necessity of better 

education for all our people if our 
American democracy and way of life 
are to be maintained”—that is the first 
stated purpose of the NEA’s Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education. 

It was this purpose which prompted 
the Commission to undertake the series 
of education and industry conferences 
in cooperation with the Committee on 
Educational Cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
This same purpose is operating in the 
current meetings between the Commis- 
sion and representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

To date, fourteen regional meetings 
of educators and businessmen have been 
held—Columbus, Ohio; Denver; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle; Bir- 
mingham; Chicago; Detroit; Wilming- 
ton; New York; Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Minneapolis; Boston; and Pittsburgh. 
All conferences followed much the same 
pattern—an orientation breakfast for of- 
ficials and discussion leaders, a luncheon 
with between 60 and 110 each of educa- 
tors and businessmen in attendance, a 
two-hour informal discussion period for 
which the men and women divided 
themselves into small groups led jointly 
by an educator and an industrialist, and 
a summation session to bring the threads 
of discussion together. 

The records show that a total of 1910 
persons attended, including 1037 educa- 
tors and 873 businessmen. A tabulation 
of participants according to their official 
positions has been made with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Educators Percent 
Supermecmdents ..............;. 25 
Classroom teachers ............. 14 
Ce os scencdcabewess 12 
Principals woe 9 
Officers of state teachers groups 7 
College presidents katt 5 
Officials of state education depts.... 5 
Board of education members —— 
Not otherwise classified.......... 22 
Industrialists Percent 
Presidents of companies 38 
Vicepresidents and chairmen of 
boards of directors 16 
Secretaries, treasurers, and comp- 
SI, vi discasssg tee dabtalaaateanichadbabalante II 
Branch managers and plant super- 
intendents ’ 8 
Personnel, industrial relations, or 
public relations directors 6 
Educational directors wane ken:- il 
Not otherwise classified.......... 22 


The school people represented 334 com- 
munities and 31 states; the businessmen 
came from 127 communities and 26 
states. These figures indicate that a fair 
cross-section of the country has already 
been covered. 

Judging from letters, statements, and 
addresses before the conferences, indus- 
trialists have come to these meetings 
animated by a sincere, active, and con- 
structive interest in public education. 
They are concerned, with educators, 
that our American way of life be per- 
petuated not only during this war but 
in the peace that is to follow. 

It is certainly not too much to say that 
as a result of these frank, fearless discus- 
sions significant strides have been made 
toward an understanding of the prob- 
lems and needs of education during this 
emergency. Misconceptions and suspi- 
cions have in many instances been cleared 


Néw York conference leaders—Alonzo 
Myers, NEA; Otho M. Graves, NAM; 
H. W. Prentis, Jr. NAM; Harold Rugg. 


up. For instance, Harold Rugg, of text- 
book fame, and H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Armstrong Cork Company 
and chairman of the NAM Committee 
on Educational Cooperation, seated to- 
gether at the New York meeting, found 
themselves in essential agreement on 
fundamental educational principles and 
the purposes of the conferences. Indus- 
trialists have openly stated that they 
have come from these conferences with 
confirmed belief in the integrity, good 
judgment, and patriotism of the teach- 
ing profession and in the necessity for 
adequate financial support of education 
now and during postwar reconstruction. 

Eight thousand corporations hold 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and their view- 
points on education will have a favor- 
able influence on thousands of responsi- 
ble American citizens. The position the 
NAM takes on educational finance is 
important when considered in light of 
the effect that position may have on 
other business organizations, tax associa- 
tions, and budget-fixing authorities. The 
resolution unanimously passed by the 
NAM at its convention in New York 
City on December 5, 1941, affirms that 
“the administration and conduct of pub- 
lic education is an essential public serv- 
ice; that its reasonable financial support 
constitutes a necessary claim upon our 
American society to which other public 
services of lesser value should be sub- 
ordinated.” The manufacturers’ posi- 
tion, is clear. 

While the Commission will continue 
its encouragement of and practical as- 
sistance to local and state meetings be- 
tween educators and industrialists, it is 
now particularly interested in confer- 
ences to bring educators, industrialists, 
labor, and agriculturalists together for a 
mutual consideration of purposes and 
problems. Firm in the belief that the 
schools are servants of all the people, the 
Commission will go forward in its 
efforts to further understanding of, and 
support for, schools among all segments 
of the population of the United States. 

—Donatp DuSHANE, executive secre- 
tary, Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education. 
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cratic Steering Committee of the 

Senate on November 27, the pos- 
sibility of Senate action on S. 1313 was 
stopped for the rest of the 77th Session 
of Congress. It now becomes necessary 
for our Legislative Commission and the 
educational forces thruout the nation to 
prosecute more vigorously than ever the 
campaign for federal aid in the Con- 
gress convening January 4, 1943. 

During the past year the Legislative 
Commission has succeeded in perfect- 
ing an active organization in most of 
the states to promote S. 1313 and main- 
tain direct contacts with members of 
Congress. Support from the field has 
been most encouraging. In fact, there 
is no doubt that sentiment for federal 
aid both on the part of the public and 
in the Congress is stronger now than 
it has been at any time since the height 
of the campaign for the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill in 1937, which was effec- 
tively delayed by the President’s appoint- 
ment of the Advisory Committee on 
Education “to give more extended con- 
sideration to the whole subject of fed- 
eral relationships to state and local con- 
duct of education.” 

It was the announced intention of the 
sponsors of S. 1313 to bring that bill be- 
fore the Senate for debate and vote 
early in November. Just at the time 
selected for this, Senator Barkley, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, called for the 
consideration of the socalled “anti-poll- 
tax bill,” a highly controversial measure 
which resulted in a filibuster by some of 
the Southern Senators. The polltax bill 
was killed for the present by the refusal 
of the Senate to limit debate on the sub- 
ject. The controversy over the polltax 
measure was so sharp and aroused such 
enmity that Senator Barkley decided to 
refer to the Steering Committee the de- 
cision as to which bills were to be con- 
sidered during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion. That action is rarely resorted to in 
the Senate. In fact, the Steering Com- 
mittee had not met in several months. 

The Democratic Steering Committee 
was convened by Senator Barkley on 
November 27 to decide whether the 
Senate should consider during the re- 
mainder of the Session of Congress the 
bill by Senator Mead of New York to 


A a RESULT of the action of the Demo- 


The Fight for 
FENERAL AID 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


provide for federal employees a basic 44- 
hour week and time and a half for hours 
worked over 40 and the federal aid bill, 
S. 1313. The meeting was a closed ses- 
sion, but from what are considered to 
be reliable sources of information, the 
following actions are believed to have 
taken place: From 10:30 to 11:45 AM 
the overtime pay bill was discussed. 
From 11:45 to 11:50 the federal aid bill 
was discussed. Senator Barkley requested 
that no action be taken on S. 1313. It 
was stated that a religious issue was in- 
volved and also the question of states’ 
rights, that since some states now have 
surpluses in their treasuries they ought 
to take care of their own educational 
costs, and that since the House Commit- 
tee on Education had not considered 
the bill, its passage by the Senate would 
be a “futile gesture.” The Steering Com- 
mittee arbitrarily decided that S. 1313 
would not be further considered by the 
Senate in the closing session of Congress. 

Only 3 of the 19 members of the 
Steering Committee urged that S. 1313 
be brought to a vote in the Senate— 
Senators Thomas of Utah, Hill of Ala- 
bama, and Lee of Oklahoma. The 
members of the Committee are as fol- 
lows: Barkley of Kentucky; George of 
Georgia; McKellar of Tennessee; Glass 
of Virginia; Wheeler of Montana; Tyd- 
ings of Maryland; Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania; Bankhead of Alabama; Green of 
Rhode Island; Wagner of New York; 
Hayden of Arizona; Lucas of Illinois; 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming; Thomas of 
Utah; Connally of Texas; Brown of 
Michigan; Smathers of New Jersey; 
Hill of Alabama; and Lee of Oklahoma. 

In view of the conclusions and actions 
of the Steering Committee it is in order 
to point out some very pertinent and 
impressive information that a majority 
of the committee apparently did not 
consider seriously: 

The committee thought it ought to 
do something about increasing the pay 
of federal employees, but not of teachers. 


The minimum salary of federal em- 
ployees in the lowest classification is al- 
ready $1200 per year and of professional 
employees $2000, while the average 
salary of teachers in 26 states is less than 
the federal wage paid to charwomen 
and elevator operators. 

There is now a growing shortage of 
teachers for our classrooms. Actually 
there is no shortage of competent teach- 
ers, but a shortage of funds to pay the 
salaries necessary to obtain their services 
so long as both the federal government 
and war industry are paying salaries far 
in excess of what the schools can pay. 
For example, in Oregon, a state well 
above the average in financial ability, 60 
percent of the teachers receive less than 
$1200 per year, and 85 percent less than 
$1500, while only 214, percent receive as 
much as $2000. In Mississippi, one of the 
states of least financial ability, 60 percent 
of the teachers receive less than $600 per 
year, and 85 percent less than $800. 

Altho some of the states may now 
have financial surpluses, they are faced 
with drastic reductions in revenues as a 
result of many necessary federal policies 
in conducting the war. Present fed- 
eral funds for educational purposes are 
wholly inadequate. Some of them are 
administered in the worst possible man- 
ner and for the most part are not in- 
tended to aid our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

In S. 1313 no religious issue is in- 
volved, for it would provide only for the 
public schools. 

States’ rights would be fully protectéd, 
for under S. 1313 state control of edu- 
cation would be fully retained. The only 
right affected would be the guarantee 
to several million American children 
that their right to an education would 
become a reality. 

The education of all the people is an 
indispensable factor in winning the war. 
Our 10,000,000 illiterates and near illit- 
erates represent one of the greatest losses 
to our potential war effort. 
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Teaching the Short Story 


HAVE RECEIVED letters from English 

teachers asking me how I teach the 

short story to my highschool Eng- 
lish students. These teachers seem to 
think I should be a better teacher of 
the short story than those who have 
never written a story. If anything, this. 
theory should be reversed. The teacher 
who has never written a short story 
will not lean to any particular type but 
will teach each type, written by many 
different authors, with the same inter- 
est. 

One thing I do is not to teach the 
short story as it was taught to me. I 
used to dread coming to a short story 
in my literature book. I didn’t know 
anything about the short story; yet I 
had to dissect it. I had to find the cli- 
max, the anti-climax, and about a half 
dozen other things in the teacher’s 
formula—a formula creaking with age. 
I received low marks on dissecting the 
short story. I graduated from highschool 
hating the short story. 

My students, no matter how poor 
they are, will not leave my English 
class hating the short story as a medium 
of literary expression. I shudder at the 
thought of the English teachers who 
have ruined their students’ love of the 
short story by age-old tomfoolery prac- 
tices. 1 want my students to enjoy the 
short story and they do. 

In my assignment of a short story 
in the text, I ask my students to read 
the story before we get to class. There 
will be a few students who have not 
done this. I make allowances for them. 
Paragraph by paragraph, we read the 
story in class. There isn’t any hurry 
with this first short story. Many of the 
students will not like this story and they 
are free to tell me their opinions—with- 
out reductions in grades. I tell them 
there are many stories that I do not 
like, but we go on. We read the story; 
then we discuss the author, the type of 
man he was, and why he would write 
a short story of this type. We also con- 
nect the setting and characters with the 
author. We talk about the words he has 
used. We discuss this story in general. 
We do not have a skeleton to analyze 
the story by; we do not take it apart 
and piece it together again. 


JESSE STUART 


Superintendent, Greenup Independ- 
ent School District, Kentucky; 
author of “Men of the Mountains” 


AA 


After we have read a few stories in 
our textbook, we make comparisons of 
the short stories of certain authors, for 
instance, Edgar Allen Poe and Wash- 
ington Irving. We find that each was a 
great short story writer, that Poe de- 
picted the very essence of gloom in his 
stories, while Irving had a great sense 
of humor. We do not say one is greater 
than the other; each student takes his 
choice. My students often tell me the 
reason Poe was so morbid in his writing 
was that he did too much drinking. I 
tell them that he couldn’t have done all 
the drinking that has been accredited 
him since he died at forty and had writ- 
ten forty-two books. Then we discuss 
Poe the entire period. Our class is not 
on schedule; we never finish a lesson in 
our allotted time. 

You will be surprised what these dis- 
cussions will do. My students will find 
out all they can about Poe and bring 
their information to the next English 
class. They will tell me that Iam wrong 
about this or that. I never was able to 
tell my teacher that he was wrong; he 
was right, always right, definitely right. 
I listen to the student, often agreeing 
with him, for I know that I have him 
where I want him when I get him in- 
terested. Interest will bring about love 
for any subject. Lazy boys get inter- 
ested in my classes. All of my students 
get interested. They do not take the 
textbook for everything. They go to the 
library of their own accord and look up 
material. Tho our library is small, it is 
one of the most widely used in this state. 

I tell my students that America is the 
home of the short story. We go back to 
the beginning of our literature in Amer- 
ica and go over the early giants. We 
link the writers together, one after an- 
other, up to the present time. We dis- 
cuss the short story from Irving and 
Poe to Bill Saroyan. I know Bill per- 
sonally and I tell them about him and 
many other young American authors 
whose work they are studying. I try to 


get the idea out of their heads that all 
writers wear a great long beard, that 
there is something odd about them. | 
tell them authors are human as stu- 
dents are and that some day one in my 
class may become a writer and that he 
may be a student to whom I have given 
low marks. 

We do not read a short story with 
sober faces. We relax and take it easy. 
I want students to laugh in my class 
when they find something funny in a 
short story. And if one finds something 
that would cause him to weep in my 
class, I would want him to weep. But 
this never happens and I am glad. I like 
to hear rich laughter in my classes. We 
read the short stories for enjoyment and 
with this enjoyment comes knowledge. 

We sum up our adventures at the 
end of the school year in our reading of 
the various short stories. We note the 
different kind of story in the different 
periods of American literature, the air- 
tight plot of an O. Henry short story 
and the loose inner plot of the modern 
short story. Many of the modern stories 
have, we term it, a subconscious plot. 
We read the modern story and think 
it’s pointless, but there is some part of 
it that lodges in one’s brain. This type 
of story, I tell them, is not the planned 
money-making commercial short story. 
It is one the author had on his brain and 
in his heart and had to write. We go 
in for all these little details in the short 
story and discuss them with laughter 
and heated arguments. 

This type of teaching has been felt 
by college and university English teach- 
ers. One lady remarked to me a few days 
past that she was always glad to get my 
students in her English classes. “They 
have a broad view and scope of Ameri- 
can literature,” she said. That was one 
of the finest compliments that has ever 
been paid me. I would have felt insulted 
if she had told me they knew that exact 
place to put a comma. They have a 
pretty good knowledge of grammar too 
for I lay it on hot and heavy—but the 
English language, and the great litera- 
ture that it embraces, is something big- 
ger than mere technicalities. And of all 
the forms of its literature, the definitely 
American is the short story. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in November: 


Arizona—T. V. Pyle 

Cotorapo—Edith I. McGee 

Connecticut—Edith Vogel 

ItttNors—Grace Markwell 

INDIANA—Eva Maddox 

Maine—Agnes P. Mantor 

Minnesota—Geneveve Johnston, Noble 
B. Schoonmaker 

Missourt—Velva Belle Boggs 

New Jersey—Mrs. Eunice Harrison 

New York—Homer Kempfer 

On1o—Emerson L. Fishbaugh, Mar- 
guerite Kyle 

PENNSYLVANIA—Walter Griffith Haupt 

Wasuincton—Robert C. Hall, David 
M. Hartz, Clyde Kendall 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


vy Ler ME po My work each day; and if 
the darkened hours of despair overcome 
me, may I not forget the strength that com- 
forted me in the desolation of other times. 
May I still remember the bright hours that 
found me walking over the silent hills of 
my childhood, or dreaming on the margin 
of the quiet river, when a light glowed 
within me, and I promised my early God 
to have courage amid the tempests of the 
changing years. Spare me from bitterness 
‘and from the sharp passions of unguarded 
moments. May I not forget that poverty 
and riches are of the spirit. Tho the world 
know me not, may my thoughts and ac- 
tions be such as shall keep me friendly 
with myself. Lift my eyes from the earth, 
and let me not forget the uses of the stars. 
Forbid that I should judge others, lest I 
condemn myself. Let me not follow the 
clamor of the world, but walk calmly in 
my path. Give me a few friends who will 
love me for what I am; and keep ever 
burning before my vagrant steps the kindly 
light of hope. And tho age and infirmity 
overtake me, and I come not within sight 
of the castle of my dreams, teach me still 
to be thankful for life, and for time’s olden 
memories that are good and sweet; and 
may the evening’s twilight find me gentle 
still —Max Ehrmann, 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Wartime Handbook for Education 


sx Scoot orriciats thruout the country 
have been flooded with materials and re- 
quests from government agencies seeking 
the cooperation of the schools in the pro- 
motion of their wartime programs. Anxi- 
ous to convert to the needs of wartime the 
schools, on their part, have felt the need 
for some kind of an overall guide. For this 
purpose, several departments and agencies 
of the National Education Association 
have cooperated in the production of a 
Wartime Handbook for Education. Con- 
tains practical and essential information on 
federal agencies of primary importance to 
the conduct of education in wartime, ad- 
justments in school calendars and daily 
schedules, new curriculum emphases, vari- 
ous youth organizations doing war work, 
transportation, school equipment and sup- 
plies, air-raid protection and evacuation, 
school public relations in wartime, victory 
gardens, and converted programs for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 64p. Avail- 
able from the NEA for 15¢ per single 
copy. See discount rate on page A-14. 


Chief State School Officers Meet 


yy Tue National Council of Chief State 
School Officers met in Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 28-30, 1942. Among the resolutions 
adopted were those 
—recognizing the value of the Victory 
Corps program in the highschools. 
—reafhirming its stand in favor of federal 
aid to education. 
—recording its dissatisfaction with the 
workings of the Lanham Act. 
—expressing strong disapproval of any 
legislation or directive “authorizing em- 
powering, and requiring any agency, ex- 
cept the U. S. Office of Education and duly 
constituted state and local educational 
agents or agencies, to perform educational 
functions.” 
—urging a federal appropriation of five 
million dollars for use by the states in pro- 
viding services for the physically handi- 
capped “who can be prepared for and 
placed in war production and other vital 
employment.” 

W. W. Trent, state superintendent of 
public instruction in West Virginia, was 
elected President of the Council. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Enrolments 


yy APPROXIMATELY a six percent decrease 
in highschool enrolments between Oct. 
1941 and Oct. 1942 is revealed in a sam- | 
pling study made by the NEA Research 
Division. Decreases at the secondary-school 
level reflect the effect of work opportuni- 
ties and war demands directed toward the 
“teen age” group. 


Training for War Production 


yy Tue U. S. Office of Education reports 
that 3,500,000 men and women have been 
trained for employment in the war indus- 
tries or as civilian mechanics with the 
armed forces in the nation’s vocational 
schools since the program was inaugurated 
in July 1940. Two marked tendencies are 
revealed in recent data: [1] Many more 
women are being enrolled. [2] An increas- 
ing number of war contractors are paying 
trainees while in training in the voca- 
tional schools. 

Seven hundred thousand men and 
women have enrolled in short courses in 
engineering, chemistry, physics, and pro- 
duction supervision in 200 colleges thru- 
out the United States since October 1940 
under the Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training Program admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Courses are free. Enrolees must be high- 
school graduates. 


Highschool Victory Corps 


yy Tue Office of Education reports that 
seventeen states have announced the ap- 
pointment of Victory Corps Directors and 
that organization work is underway in 
other states. 

To assist schools in selecting pupils for 
aeronautics courses the U. S. Office of 
Education has issued a Victory Corps 
Aeronautics Aptitude Test. See p30 for 
reference on how to obtain copies. 

A. L. Threlkeld has been appointed Na- 
tional Director of the Highschool Victory 
Corps. He is on leave from his position as 
superintendent of schools, Montclair, N. J. 


Harry Hopkins on the Schools 


x Writinc in the American Magazine for 
December 1942 Mr. Hopkins states that 
“every college and university should be 
turned completely into an Army and Navy 
Training Center.” Continuing with re- 
gard to the highschool he says: “High- 
school courses should be shortened so stu- 
dents will have more time to work, espe- 
cially on farms. Some students should quit 
highschool entirely. I see no reason for 
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wasting time on what today are nonessen- 
tials, such as Chaucer and Latin. A dip- 
loma can only be framed and hung on the 
wall. A shell that a boy or girl helps to 
make can kill a lot of Japs. If we don’t 
win this war there won't be any high- 
schools to go to.” 

Educators are in full agreement that no 
time should be wasted in the highschools, 
and a quick changeover to wartime pro- 
grams has been made, but the idea that 
highschool students should quit school, 
unless absolutely necessary, is a dangerous 
doctrine. The youngster who quits school 
now will probably never get started again. 
We will not be able to solve the postwar 
problems with an uneducated generation. 


Child Labor in Wartime 


yy Last MontH THe JourNat reported in 
these columns the vast amount of work 
done by the college and highschool youth 
of the nation in harvesting crops during 
the fall. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, while agreeing that work experi- 
ence is valuable to children 16 years of age 
or over, rightly urges that the trend to- 
ward the employment of younger chil- 
dren be watched carefully. Says the com- 
mittee: 

“Older boys and girls should be expected 
to take an active part in our war produc- 
tion program. Under proper safeguards 
and supervision such experience will be 
beneficial to them. But the increasing 
trend for highschool boys and girls to 
abandon school entirely for employment 
and for even younger children to leave 
school or to engage in unsuitable and 
hazardous work outside of school hours, 
must be combatted. School is the primary 
job for children under 16 years. Work 
outside of school hours must be carefully 
limited both as to the type of work and 
the hours of work.” 


“Young Farmers Learn How To 
Repair Tools 


yy WITH FARM MACHINERY difficult and 
sometimes impossible to get, thousands of 
young North Carolina farm boys are tak- 
ing special courses in highschools to learn 
how to take care of and to repair farm 
machinery on hand. Taught in the regular 
agricultural vocational classes, the course 
is developing proficient young agricultural 
mechanics who can do everything from 
building a wagon to repairing and turn- 
ing back into use a 'ong-discarded plow. 
Last year alone, the students undertook 
improvements and production which 
added $2,374,505 to the farm wealth of the 
state. 


Victory Concerts 


yy On partes set by proclamation of the 
governor, highschools thruout Texas are 
giving a series of eight victory concerts 
sponsored by the state department of edu- 
cation and the Texas Music Educators 
Association. Admission charge to the band 
and choral concerts is the purchase of a 
war stamp or bond. The Texas network 
broadcasts a part of each program. 


ARMY INSTITUTE CATALOG 





vy THe Army Instirute Caratoc pic- 
tured above is the key to the continued 
education of thousands of young men in 
the armed services of the country. Now 
that 18-19-year-olds are being drafted, 
highschool and college instructors will 
wish to acquaint them with the opportu- 
nity they will have to earn college credits 
while in the Army or Navy by correspond- 
ence lessons from their choice of the na- 
tion’s leading colleges and universities. 
Copies of this catalog may be obtained 
from any Army library, from Special 
Service Officers, or by writing to the Army 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Treasury Wants Suggestions 


vv Succestions from teachers on the ways 
in which they are educating for the Save, 
Serve, Conserve objectives of the Schools 
at War Program are requested by the Edu- 
cation Section, War Saving Staff, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. A teach- 
ers’ news bulletin is being developed by 
the Section to serve as a clearinghouse for 
all teachers. Describe your work with the 
thought in mind of interesting and help- 
ing other teachers. The function of the 
teachers’ news bulletin will be to reflect 
best educational practices along these lines. 
It will go into every school system in the 
country. 





Keep The Small Change Circulating 


yy Pennizs and nickels for our vast popu- 
lation require a large amount of metal 
needed for war. Many tons of such metal 
are idle in children’s savings banks. If 
teachers will urge pupils to empty their 
savings banks and buy war stamps, the 
government can be freed from the neces- 
sity of using metal for new coins. 

The College Heights School (enrolment 
465), Abilene, Texas, found what could 
be done. All children were given [a] a 
mimeographed sheet telling of the govern- 
ment’s need for pennies and [b] illustra- 
tions of piggie banks which they colored 
and took home. Next day they brought in 
enough pennies to fill two gallon pails, 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Increased Federal Taxes and 
Expenditures 


sv Tue Bureau of the Budget recently 
stated that expenditures for the current 
fiscal year will reach an alltime high of 78 
billion dollars. The total war program 
amounts to 230 billion dollars as reflected 
by Congressional appropriations since June 
1940. To finance this year’s expenditures, 
63 billion dollars will have to be borrowed, 
which will increase the federal debt to over 
140 billion dollars by June 30, 1943. In 
addition to the immense borrowings con- 
templated by the federal government, the 
new War Revenue Bill passed in October 
1942 will increase federal taxes by over 4 
billion dollars, making a total yield from 
all federal taxes of approximately 24 bil- 
lion dollars. The effect of these increased 
federal borrowings and taxes upon com- 
munities and states to meet their operat- 
ing expenses is a matter to which teachers 
must give careful consideration. 


A Threat to School Support 


yy A TAX REDUCTION MOVEMENT draping 
the flag around it will be heard from in- 
creasingly thruout the war. Its theme song 
is that all nonwar expenditures must be 
reduced to help win the war. Recently a 
bulletin from a national organization went 
to many citizens, including members of 
Congress, advocating that: “For the dura- 
tion, all local and state budgets can and 
should be reduced. For the duration all 
support, all effort, all taxes, all funds ex- 
pended by the government can and should 
be directed toward the winning of the 
war.” 

Movements of this kind need to be 
spiked by an informed public. Every 
teacher has a responsibility for helping to 
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keep the facts before the people. Money 
used to support education is an essential 
war expenditure. 


Cost of Living and Industrial 
Wages Still Rising 


s Cost oF LIVING, as measured by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index, was 18.1 
percent higher in October 1942 than in 
January 1941, the latter being the date 
used as the point of reference in the fed- 
eral stabilization program. From January 
1941 to September 1942 factory workers’ 
wages increased 28.4 percent in average 
hourly earnings, 44.5 percent in average 
weekly earnings. 


NAM on Support of Education 


yy AT ITs ANNUAL MEETING early in De- 
cember the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “Support of education—Whereas the 
American system of free education is pri- 
mary among the institutions to which our 
nation must look for the development of 
the skill and initiative necessary to sustain 
our nation’s progress and prosperity; and, 
whereas, many teachers have left their 
schools to enter the armed services or in- 
dustrial establishments for the duration of 
the war, to the point where there is danger 
that the efficiency of the educational sys- 
tem may be impaired, be it resolved that 
industry urges its members to continue in 
each community their active interest in the 
school system and to assist in the mainte- 
nance at all times of an adequate teach- 
ing personnel.” 


Minimum Salaries Likely to Rise 


vy Twenty-rour states have minimum- 
salary laws for public school teachers. New 
laws or higher salaries under an existing 
law are being proposed in 1943 legisla- 
tures in several states, including New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Utah, and 
West Virginia. Salary increases fixed by 
state legislatures are exempt from the fed- 
eral stabilization restrictions. 


Our Allies Maintain Education 


yy Our Allies have set an example of the 
need for maintaining educational stand- 
ards and for adapting education to chang- 
ing world conditions. Consider China, for 
example: Surely there is inspiration for 
us in the persistent and courageous way 
in which she has carried her universities 
into the interior. In England there is an 
increasing realization of the importance of 
education in wartime. In June 1942, at the 
very time that the present African cam- 
paign was being planned, the British Par- 


Public Education in War and Peace 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce President Favors Education 


EprroriaL NoTE—Mr. Eric A. John- 
ston, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has pre- 
pared for THE JouRNAL the following 
statement. Members of the NEA may 
wish to take copies of the statement to 
editors of local papers for publication. 


[Is wartime or IN PEACE, public 
education is vital to national strength 
and progress. 

The war has brought into more defi- 
nite focus the primary functions of pub- 
lic education: First, to prepare our 
youth to be good citizens of our repub- 
lic with full understanding and appre- 
ciation of the democratic processes con- 
trolling our governmental and eco- 
nomic systems; Second, to prepare stu- 
dents vocationally for participation in 
productive work by which we as in- 
dividuals, or as a nation, must live; 
and, third, to prepare them for living. 
The cultural side is important. It also 
is important to instil in the pupil self- 
reliance and the urge to think things 
out for himself. 

Further, the war has placed renewed 
emphasis on the need for effective in- 
struction in our common language, 
mathematics, science, and productive 
manual skills, now seen as vital to 
service in our armed forces or for em- 
ployment in war industrial production. 
These subjects have long been recog- 
nized by businessmen as_ basically 
essential for effective participation in 


industry or commerce in peacetime. 

We have seen too many examples 
of education under dictatorship where 
courses of education were dictated by 
central authorities in total disregard of 
the wishes or needs of the citizenship. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has always recognized 
education as primarily a local com- 
munity responsibility which should be 
controlled locally by citizens thru their 
locally elected schoolboards and local 
public-school administrators. This proc- 
ess is essential under our republican 
form of government if the public 
schools are to remain free to fulfil their 
greatest potentialities. 

The organized institutions of educa- 
tion are directing the development of 
30,000,000 of our youth. To this genera- 
tion of youth in our schools and those 
to follow, we have a profound obliga- 
tion. 

The responsibility for continuance of 
our American constitutional form of 
government and of the American 
enterprise system, and all these imply 
—freedom of the individual as well as 
freedom of enterprise—rests in full 
measure upon American business enter- 
prise as an important integral part of 
our society. Simply stated, it is a mat- 
ter of private enterprise taking cog- 
nizance of social as well as economic 
needs. At no point is our responsibility 
any greater than that of assuring the 
continuance of free public education. 





liament took time to discuss problems of 
education. In presenting his report, the 
Minister of Education indicated an in- 
crease of nearly 3 million pounds in the 
educational budget for the past year. A 
good share of this increase was assigned to 
wartime bonuses for teachers, and hot 
lunches for about 700,000 school children. 
—Marshall Field before the Delaware 
White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy, Nov. 18, 1942. 


South Africa Stands by Schools 


sx Tue NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education has just re- 
ceived word that in all four provinces of 
the Union of South Africa cost-of-living 
allowances are being paid to teachers to 
balance the difference between teacher sal- 
aries now and before the war. One prov- 
ince, Natal, has increased teacher salaries 
in addition. Nowhere in South Africa, at 


war since 1939, has there been a shorten- 
ing of the school term, which in most 
cases is 41 weeks per year. Each of the 
provinces maintains its own schools but 
receives an annual subsidy from the cen- 
tral government. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Colleges and the War Program 


yy As Tue Journat goes to press, the War 
and Navy Departments have released plans 
for the use of college facilities thru the 
American Council on Education, which 
has had extended negotiations on the mat- 
ter thru its Committee on the Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. The War Department plan 
is not the one submitted by the Council. 
In a joint statement the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy said: 
“With the demands of a mechanical war 
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and of steadily growing armed forces, the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard are in need of a flow into their re- 
spective services of large numbers of young 
men who require specialized, educational, 
technical training. Their own facilities of 
teaching staff and equipment are not suffi- 
cient for these needs. The colleges and 
universities will have such facilities avail- 
able. Consequently the Armed Services 
have together formulated plans to utilize 
for these needs to the maximum practica- 
ble extent the resources of these colleges 
and universities. ... 

“Both plans contemplate that the educa- 
tional training will be carried on while 
the men are on active duty, in uniform, re- 
ceiving pay, and under general military 
discipline. The Armed Services will con- 
tract with colleges and universities which 
will furnish to the men selected by the 
Services instruction in curriculums pre- 
scribed by the Services, and also the neces- 
sary housing and messing facilities. Selec- 
tion of those institutions which will be 
asked to undertake such contracts will nec- 
essarily be governed by their facilities for 
undertaking such responsibilities... . . 
The actual selection will be made by a 
joint committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the Armed Services and the War 
Manpower Commission.” 

Announcement of plans for the selection 
of institutions was expected to follow 
closely upon the announcement of the gen- 
eral program. 


College Enrolments Down 


yy A 25 percent decrease among men and 
a 20 percent decrease among women stu- 
dents of 153 institutions holding member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, a department of the 
NEA, has been reported by the Associa- 
tion. On October 1, 1941, these institutions 
enrolled 102,009 students; on October 1, 
1942, only 78,768. The draft and high 
wages offered by war industries and gov- 
ernment services are draining off students 
of teacher education. Warns President R. 
L. West of the Association: “There is very 
serious danger that the lack of qualified 
graduates within the next two years will 
make it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for many states to secure enough 
teachers for their schools and will thus 
tend towards a serious reduction in stand- 
ards for certification of teachers.” 

The U. S. Office of Education reports a 
drop of nearly 14 percent in the enrolment 
in all institutions of higher education from 
October 1941 to October 1942. Enrolment 
of women dropped 11.2 percent; men, 15.5 
percent. Heaviest drop was in junior col- 
leges which lost 24.3 percent. As the 18- 





1g-year-old draft goes into effect, losses 
will be much heavier because one-third of 
the men now in the colleges are in that 


age group. 


The Program at Teachers College 


vy Tue Board of Trustecs of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at its meet- 
ing on December 2, 1942, approved a 
budget recommended by Dean William F. 
Russell totalling $2,300,000 for the aca- 
demic year 1943-44. An enrolment of 3413 
resident students was reported for the cur- 
rent semester. The program at Teachers 
College for the next year, both in the 1943 
summer session and the academic year 
1943-44, involves the continuance of a full 
program of basic courses, the addition of 
special courses and activities to extend the 
institution’s contributions to the war effort, 
and undertakings anticipating the new 
problems, both national and international, 
which will confront education in the post- 


war period. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Sorely Tempted 


3 I Teacn in a small town school at a sal- 
ary of $1000. Last summer I was sorely 
tempted to quit teaching and get a better 
paying job. But I'd rather teach than do 
anything else, and tonight when I read 
the article, “NEA Acts in Teacher-Salary 
Crisis” [| November Journav] I decided the 
best way I could improve my own position 
was to renew my NEA membership.— 
Agnes E. Hannon, Darby, Montana. 


The British Attitude 


sy Tue attitupe of the Board of Educa- 
tion in England in wartime is that women 
teachers generally should feel that their 
best national service can be rendered in 
the schools. Commenting on this attitude, 
the London Schoolmaster says: “It is ear- 
nestly to be desired that women teachers 
will not feel called upon to leave teaching 
for any other form of national service.” 


Turnover 


vv IN Forty scHooLs in various parts of 
the state which I visited recently, I found 
that, except in two schools, staff replace- 
ments this fall ranged higher than 50 per- 
cent. Personnel turnover in rural schools 
has averaged even higher, with some 
county superintendents reporting a 75 to 
80 percent replacement.—Calvin Grieder, 
University of Colorado. 


CHALLENGES TO TEACHERS 


A Significant Question 


yy WE are sENsITIVE to the right of a sol- 
dier to the best of everything in food, 
equipment, training, and leadership. But 
the soldier-boy of twenty-one is the school- 
boy of a few years back; when he was 
growing up we were strangely tolerant of 
distressing lacks in food, health, training, 
and opportunity. In the midst of plenty we 
were afraid to feed him, kept back by 
taboos as irrational as any to be found in 
darkest Africa. The question is, shall we 
again grow fearful when he returns?— 
George D. Stoddard, commissioner of edu- 
cation, State of New York. 


The New World 


si THE NEW worLp orpeR calls for a 
changed education in the Axis countries, 
the policing of these countries until the 
“die for Hitler and Hirohito” teachings 
have been smothered, a new China free 
from outside interference, a Far East free 
from American, British, and Dutch domi- 
nation, free exchange of commodities, and 
freedom of travel. Those of you who are 
teachers will have some part in picking up 
the pieces and rebuilding the world struc- 
ture—George Willard Frazier, president, 
Colorado State Teachers College. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Secretary Givens Reelected 


sv Executive Secretary Willard E. Giv- 
ens of the National Education Association 
was reelected for a four-year term by the 
Board of Trustees at a meeting in New 
York, November 14. Secretary Givens 
came to the Association eight years ago 
from the position of superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, California. 


A Bargain 


yy Lire Memsersui? in the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is available 
for only $37.50. This amount will be used 
to purchase a $50 War Bond in the name 
of the Department. You will have a life 
membership; the Department will have a 
$50 War Bond; and the money will be 
used to help win the war. This offer is not 
retroactive, and the $37.50 must be paid in 
full. Why not send yours in today? 


Secretary Taylor to Navy 


sx Mitton B. Taytor, executive secretary 
of the Utah Education [ Cont. on page A-6] 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 





HE WAR has immensely widened the contacts and obliga- 
peo of teachers. This War Guide, which first appeared in 
December 1942, gives concise references to sources of informa- 
tion to which you may turn. Starred items were included in 
last month’s Guide. Many teachers are saving and filing these 
pages. For additional material, consult the Readers’ Guide and 
Education Index. We suggest that teachers arrange scrapbooks 
of war materials, or file the materials in inexpensive boxes. 

Order publications of the NEA and its departments from the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. Unless other- 
wise indicated, secure government publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents [Supt. Doc.], Washington, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to Superintendent of Documents. 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime, Educa- 


tional Policies Commission statement. See page 13 of this Jour- 
NAL. 1942. 10¢. Order from NEA. 


Wartime Handbook for Education—64p. 1942. 15¢. 
Order from NEA. 


The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, a statement 
of wartime policy adopted by the Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies, gives specific suggestions for changing the social studies 
curriculum to meet war needs. 1942. 16p. 10¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NEA. 


A Conference Kit, containing recording of a half-hour dis- 
cussion on “How Schools Can Help To Win the War” and 
printed materials for background reading, is lent free by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Seventy-five different free loan packets, designed to 
enable schools, colleges, and communities to aid in the war 
effort, valuable for group discussion and curriculum planning— 
write to U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Wartime Practices in Secondary Education—Bulletin 
110, 128p, Dec. 1942; Work Experiences in the American High- 
school, Bulletin 111, Jan. 1943. Available from Natl. Assn. of 
Secondary-School Principals, at $1 per copy; 50¢ to members 
of this NEA Department. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Wartime Teaching Aids—Annotated list of 35 recent NEA 


publications. Free on request to Office of Public Relations, NEA. 


“U.S. Government Publications and the War” are listed 
in Part II of the Dec. 15, 1942, Booklist of the ALA. 


A list of books about North Africa is recommended by 
the Council on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CHILDREN AND THE WAR 
Children and War: a Selected List of References, Apr. 


1942. 21p. Free. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Children in Wartime—A series of 3 pamphlets published 
by Children’s Bureau. To Parents in Wartime, 5¢; Children’s 
Charter in Wartime, 5¢; Standards for Better Care of Children 
of Working Mothers, 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


COMMENCEMENTS 


Wartime Commencement Manual—so¢. Order from 
NEA. See page A-12 of this JouRNAL. 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS AND TECHNICS 
University of Chicago Round Table Transcripts on 
current questions may be obtained from The Round Table, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 10¢ a copy; 25¢ for any 5 copies. 


Small Town Manual for Community Action—1942. 46p. 
5¢. Supt. Doc. 


America’s Leaders of Tomorrow Are Talking—Discus- 
sion outline on problems facing young people today. 1942. 44p. 


Single copies free. American Country Life Assn., 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


School and College Civilian Morale Service, How To 
Participate—Suggestions on how to establish cooperative 
plans to promote discussion and study leading to an enlightened 
civilian morale. 1941. 28p. Free from Office of Education. 


FILMS AND RADIO 
Films for the Teaching of Democracy—An annotated 


list. Gives information as to how to secure the films. 1941. 27p 
(mimeo). 25¢. Order from NEA. 


Films of Britain at War—For information address British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Radio Program Log of government radio programs appears 
in Education for Victory, Nov. 16, 1942, p4. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


The Code of the Good American, Personal Growth Leaflet 
62. American History in Fiction, PGL 206. 16p. each. 1¢ each 
in quantities of 25 or more. Send cash. Order from NEA. 


The Federal Textbook on Citizenship is issued without 
cost for applicants for naturalization who attend public-school 
classes. Persons not eligible to receive it free may purchase varis 
of the textbook which have been issued separately: Our Con- 
stitution and Government, regular (50¢) and simplified (30¢) 
editions; On the Way to Democracy, Books 1, 2, 3, and Teachers 
Edition, 10¢ each; The Day Family, Book 1, 10¢. One set of 
(18x24) charts may be secured by a class free. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Americans All—14th Yearbook of NEA Dept. of Supervisors 


and Directors of Instruction. Seeks to promote classroom prac- 
tices which further understanding of the many cultures which 
make up our nation. 1942. 385p. $2. Order from NEA. 


American Unity—Monthly educational guide. Free to teach- 
ers. Council against Intolerance in America, 17 East 42nd St., 


New York, N. Y. 


Color, Unfinished Business of Democracy is the theme 
of Survey Graphic for Nov. 1942. Deals with treatment of the 
Negro in the United States, which is related to the central 
moral problem of the war. 50¢. 112 E. 19th St., New York. 


The Negro and the War—Public Affairs Committee, 3 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Other timely Public Affairs 
Pamphlets include How To Win on the Home Front and After 
the War. Each, 1942, 32p. 10¢. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Among Junior Red Cross pamphlets available are War 
on Waste (ARC 1406); Practical Plans for Elementary-School 
Participation (ARC 682). Secure from your local Red Cross 
Chapter. 

MUSIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


Songs for Schools at War are available free to teachers 
from your state war savings administrators, 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS, HEALTH, AND NUTRITION 


Attention! To Your Health (1941, 82p, 35¢); Training 
thru Recreation (1942, 74p, 35¢); 1s Your Number Up? (1942, 
57P, 25¢).—First three in a series of materials for use by 
youth before induction or in the early stages of military ex- 


perience. Order from Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 


The Noon Meal at School—4p. Single copies free from 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


POSTERS AND MAPS 


War Geography Atlas—48p. 1942. 15¢. Quantity discounts. 
American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


Asia and Adjacent Areas, a new map, National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C., 50¢. 


War posters: Scrap, free from Food Production Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Make Your Rubber Last, 10¢, Supt. 
Doc. Let’s Give "Em Enough and On Time, free from Office 
of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Price of Victory—16 mm. sound motion picture in 
which Henry A. Wallace presents his “free world” speech. For 
list of distributors, write Office of War Information, Wash., D.C. 


Postwar Agenda outlines the problem this country is facing 
in the search for practical paths toward reaching the new 


world for which we fight. Nov. 1942. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


PREFLIGHT AVIATION 
Single copies of the highschool form of the Victory 
Corps Aeronautics Aptitude Test may be secured free from the 
Office of Education. 10¢ a copy, $7.50 a hundred, Supt. Doc. 
Answer sheets, 25¢ a hundred. Directions, 5¢. 


Air Workers Today. 1942. 56p. 88¢. Harper. 
PREINDUCTION TRAINING 

Outlines of the first five official preinduction courses 
designed to prepare men for important Army jobs have been 
distributed to school superintendents and highschool principals. 
Prepared by the War Dept. and distributed by the Office of 
Education. Official course titles and their order numbers: Funda- 
mentals of Electricity, PIT 101; Fundamentals of Machines, 
PIT 102; Fundamentals of Shopwork, PIT 103; Fundamentals 
of Radio, PIT 201; and Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, 
PIT 202. Copies of each course outline, 10¢. Supt. Doc. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


*The Thousand Million—History, culture, industries of 
United Nations. Free. Office of War Information, Wash., D. C. 


*United Nations Discussion Guide. Single copies free to 
teachers. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Ten booklets of the Pan American Union’s Childten’s 
Series are now available, with such titles as The Incas, Jose de 
San Martin, The Panama Canal, The Pan American Highway. 
5¢ each. Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Uniting Today for Tomorrow—the United Nations in 
War and Peace. Also Russia at War: 20 Key Questions and 
Answers. Each, I and 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E, 38th 
St., New York, N 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Guide For Planning the Local Victory Garden Pro- 
gram. 1942. 13p. Free from Office of Civilian Defense. Lists 
free publications on gardening. 


WAR FACTS 


Voices of History, brings together in chronological order 
speeches made by Roosevelt, Churchill, Chiang, and other world 
leaders in 1941; also declarations of war and treaties. 669p. $3.50. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Personal Affairs of Military Personnel and Their De- 
pendents—the War Department answers questions soldiers 
and their dependents might ask about the laws and regulations 
concerning them. 1942. 46p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Teacher's Handbook on OPA’s Wartime Economic 
Program, 1942, 18p. Selected Bibliography on Wartime Con- 
sumer Problems, 1942, 6p. How You Can Help Keep Wartime 
Prices Down, 1942, 22p. Free, OPA, Washington, D. C. 


America in a World at War, by William B. Brown, Max- 
well S. Stewart, Walter E. Myer. What are we fighting for? 
How great is the power of this nation? What can the individual 
do to aid in the war effort and the peace to come? A textbook 
for highschools. 1942. 328p. $1.80. Silver Burdett. 


Handbook for the United States Citizens Service 
Corps—information about the army of unpaid civilian work- 
ers mobilized to keep the home front strong. 1942. 21p. Free. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 


The War Chronology, Mar. 1938-Dec. 1941. Declarations of 
War by Belligerent Countries. Each, 12p. Free from U. S. 
Information Service. 
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ONE 


COMPLETED ENROLMENTS 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 
| poem have reported 100 percent membership 
from October 21 thru November 14 and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


New Jersey—Morris Plains, Entire System 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
Matne—Portland, North 


Missouri—Kansas City, Norman; Sedalia, Horace 
Mann, Mark Twain 

On1to—Elyria, McKinley 

TWENTY-THREE YEARS 

Catirornra—Piedmont, Entire System 

Itt1nois—Moline, Lincoln, Willard; Rock Island, 
Washington Jr. High 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Hay 

Missourt—St. Louis, Simmons; Sedalia, Entire 
System 

Nespraska—Lincoln, Bancroft, Capitol, Hawthorne, 


Hayward, Whittier Jr. High, Willard 
New York—Mount Vernon, William Penn 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Arizona—Prescott, Entire System 

CaLIFORNIA—San Francisco, Madison 

Cotorapo—La Junta, Entire System 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Burnside 

Itt1no1is—Maywood, Lincoln, Washington; Moline, 
Logan 


Inptana—Hammond, Kenwood, Riverside, Wallace 
Lovistana—Grand Cane, Grand Cane Sr. High 
Maine—Portland, Butler, Chapman, Nathan Clif- 
ford, Heseltine, Peaks Island, Saunders St., 
Shailer, Rosa E. True 
MASSACHUSETTS—Brookline, Edward Devotion ; 


Springfield, Homer St 

Nesraska—Lincoln, Belmont, Elliott, Hartley, Park, 
Randolph, Saratoga 

New Yorx—Schenectady, Horace Mann 

Oxn1o—Bedford, Entire System; Scienceville, War- 
ren Richey, Scienceville High, Thorn Hill Ave.; 
Youngstown, John White Grade 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 

CoLtoravo—Boulder, Highland 

Itt1nois—East St. Louis, Rock Jr. High; Moline, 
Central Jr. High, Garfield 

Missourti—Kansas City, Scarritt 

Onto—Wooster, Bowman St. 

Oxtanoma—Muskogee, Edison, Franklin, Houston, 


Irving, Jefferson, Longfellow, Pershing, Sequo- 
yah, Washington, West High, Whittier 
PENNSYLVANIA—Drewxel Hili, Garrattford; Lans- 


downe, Fernwood 
Wisconsin—Wausau, Irving, Schofield 


TWENTY YEARS 


CattFornta—South Pasadena, El Centro St. 


Cocoravo—Boulder, Whittier; Rocky Ford, Entire 
System 
Itt1nois—Maywood, Garfield, Irving, Melrose 


Park; Moline, Ericsson, Irving, McKinley, Moline 
Sr. High, Roosevelt 
InpIANA—Fort Wayne, 

Entire System 
Matne—Portland, Morrill, Vaughan St. 
NeprasKa—Lincoln, Prescott 
New Mexico—Roswell, Washington Ave. 
Oxnto—Columbus, Eighth Ave.; Rossford, Rossford 

High, Walnut St.; Wooster, Beall Ave. 


Washington; Huntington, 


NINETEEN YEARS 


CatirorNnta—South Pasadena, Lincoln Park 

Ipano—Pocatello, Jefferson 

ILLino1s—Jacksonville, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafay- 
ette, David Prince Jr. High, Washington; May- 
wood, Emerson; Moline, Entire System; Pekin, 
Community High; Rock Island, Edison, Grant, 
Hawthorne, Irving 

InpiANA—Fort Wayne, Forest Park, Hamilton, 
Lakeside, Riverside; Hammond, Franklin; Michi- 
gan City, Harrison, Jefferson 





HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTé 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 


Kansas—Kansas City, Entire System 

Matne—Portland, Isabella Garvin, Libby, Lincoln 
Jr. High, McLellan, Presumpscot, Roosevelt, 
Sherman St. Kindergarten, West, Willard 

Massacuusetts—Everett, E. E. Hale; Medford, Os- 
good Jr. High & Elem. 

Missouri—Clayton, Entire System 

NesrasKka—Lincoln, Bethany, Clinton, Huntington, 
7 hen Jr. High, Lincoln Sr. High, Riley, Sher- 
idan 

Nevapa—Overton, Moapa Valley High 

New Jersev—Bernardsville, Bernards High, Ber- 
nards Twp. Public 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Lew Wallace 

Outo—Logan County, Entire System; Olmsted Falls 
Village, Entire System 

PEenNsyLVANIA—Lehighton, Entire System; Maha- 
noy Twp. Schools, Entire System; Palmerton, En- 
tire System 

Ruopve Istanp—Jamestown, Entire System 

Texas—W aco, Brook Ave. 

Vircinta—Richmond, John Smith 

Wisconsin—Wausau, Central, G, D. Jones, Jr. 
High, Lincoln 

Wyrominc—Casper, McKinley 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Itt1nois—Rock Island, Franklin Jr. High 

Kentucky—Louisville, Emmet Field, John B. Mce- 
Ferran 

Matne—Portland, Allen, Staples, Summit St. 

MassacHusetts—Newton, Stearns 

a 7 lice City, Greenwood, Sanford B. 
a 

New Jersey—Bernardsville, Bernardsville Gram- 
mar; Bridgeton, Monroe St.; Camden, Read; East 
Orange, Washington; North Plainfield, Somerset 

New Yorx—Ardsiey, Ardsley High No. 5; Ken- 
more, Washington 

On10—Columbus, Avondale, Main St.; Logan, East, 
Logan Jr. High; Walbridge, Lake Twp. Cent. 

Orecon—North Bend, Entire System 

og eS Entire System; Lehigh- 
ton, Packerton Jr. High; New Kensington, Entire 
System 

Texas—Texarkana, Texas Sr. High 

Uran—Murray, Entire System 

Wyryominc—Casper, Casper Jr. High 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Grorcta—Macon, Bellevue 

Inpiana—Fort Wayne, Hanna; Michigan City, Cen- 
tral, Eastport, Isaac C. Elston Jr. High, Isaac C. 
Elston Sr. High, Garfield, Park 

Kansas—N orton, Entire System 





A Navy Day bulletinboard and 
display in the Columbia School, 
Hammond, Indiana. This school 
has enrolled 100 percent in the 
NEA since 192]. 






Matne—Portland, Thomas B. Reed 

MassacHuvusetts—W inchester, Geo. Washington 

MInNEsota—Minneapolis, Willard 

Missouri—Kansas City, Geo. B. Longan 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Irving Ave.; Carney’s 
Point, John J. Pershing; Hightstown, Higher 
Elem.; Ocean Grove, Neptune Twp. Schools 

New Mexico—Roswell, Missouri 

Outo—Columbus, Leonard; Lakewood, 
Logan, Entire System; Youngstown, 
Sheridan 

PEennsyLvanta—Drexel Hill, Drexel Hill; Hatfield, 
Entire System; Lansdowne, East Lansdowne Bor- 
ough; Media, Upper Providence Twp.; Summit 
Hill, Entire System 

Uran—Alpine Dist., Entire System 

Virointa—Lynchburg, West End 

Wisconsin—Madison, Emerson; Manitowoc, Cleve- 
land, Garfield, Jefferson, Madison, McKinley, 
Roosevelt 


Hayes; 
Bancroft, 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Prescott, Jefferson, Lincoln, Miller Valley 

CaLirornia—Anahewm, La Palma 

Fioripa—South Bay, South Bay Jr. High 

Inpiana—Fort Wayne, Franklin; Indianapolis, Cal- 
vin Kendall No. 62, Public School No. 3 

Maine—Portland, Long Island 

Massacuvusetts—Medford, James; Melrose, Ripley 

New Jersev—Alloway, Alloway Twp.; Bernards- 
ville, Olcott; Carney’s Point, duPont No. 1, La- 
fayette; Hopewell, Entire System; Livingston, 
Roosevelt; North Plainfield, Harrison; Vineland, 
Park & Second Sts. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Eugene Field; Roswell, 
Mark Howell 

New Yorx—Kenmore, Lincoln 

Ou1o—Alliance, Entire System; Ashtabula, Colum- 
bus Jr. High; Canton, Woodland; Cincinnati, 
Chase; Columbus, Hubbard Ave.; Goshen, Entire 
System; Lockland, Entire System 

Orecon—Roseburg, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hollidaysburg, Entire System 

Vircinta—Richmond, Grace Arents 

WasuHincton—Everett, Longfellow 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


AvasAMa—Birmingham, Martin 

Connecticut—Darien, Hindley 

Irttno1is—Rock Isiand, Frances Willard; Silvis, 
Entire System 

InpDIANA—/ ndianapolis, Frances Willard No. 80 

Maine—Waterville, Myrtle St. 

Missourtr—Kansas City, J. C. Nichols; Maryville, 
Entire System 

New Jerstv—Livingston, Central, 
Montclair, Geo. Innes Jr. High 

New Yorx—Kenmore, Roosevelt 

Oxnto—East Cleveland, Rozelle; Lakewood, Madison, 
Taft; West Carrollton, Entire System; Wil- 
loughby, Browning, Lincoln, Union Sr. High 

Utan—Collinston, Collinston 





Squiertown; 


FOURTEEN YEARS 

Catrrornra—Centerville, Washington Union High 

DeLtaware—New Castle, Minquadale No. 47, Rose 
Hill No. 47; Odessa, Odessa; Saint Georges, 
Commodore MacDonough Dist. No. 55; Stanton, 
Stanton Dist. No. 38 

Ittinois—DeKalb, DeKalb Twp. High; Maywood, 
Entire System 

Inp1ana—Pendleton, Entire System; Terre Haute, 
Fairview 

Micuican—St. Clair, Entire System 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, McKinley 

New Jersey—Bernardsville, Bernards Twp. Public 
Schools; Livingston, Entire System; Ventnor, 
Ventnor Ave. 

New Yorx—Johnston City, Harry L. Johnson 

Oxun1to—Clinton County, Entire System; Columbus, 
Everett Jr. High; Rossford, Entire System; 
Wooster, Walnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hanover, Hanover St., High St., 
Penn St. Elem.; Mt. Lebanon, Entire System 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Sumner 


THIRTEEN YEARS 

Carrornira—Riverside, Independiente 

DetawarE—Eastern New Castle County, Entire Sys- 
tem 

Froripa—St. Petersburg, Child’s Park 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Inman Park 

I_ttno1is—Glen Ellyn, Entire System; Moline, — 
Deere Jr. High; Puffer, Puffer Dist No. 69; Rock 
Island, Denkmann 

MassacHusetts—S pringfield, White St.; West Med- 
ford, James A. Harvey 
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Primary room of the Biglerville, Pennsylvania, schools. The Biglerville 
schools have been 100 percent in NEA membership for twenty-one years. 
Supervising principal, L. V. Stock. 


Missourt—Kansas City, Hale H. Cook; St. Louis, 
Nallinckrodt 

NeprasKa—Grand Island, Lincoln 

Nevapa—M cGill, McGill Elem. 

New aoa eon Plains, Alfred Vail Jr. High 

New YorKk—Kenmore, Lindbergh 

NortuH Dakota—Bismarck, Entire System; Fargo, 
Roosevelt Jr. High 

Oxu10—Findlay, Liberty Twp. Cons.; Lakewood, 
Lincoln; Madison, North Madison 

PENNSYLVANIA—Abington, Cedar Road; New Ken- 
sington, Martin, Valley Heights 

Vircin1ta—Hopewell, DuPont 


TWELVE YEARS 


Avaska—Cordova, Entire System 

Catirornia—Calwa City, Calwa; Ventura, Mount 

Cotorapo—Fort Collins, Laurel St. 

Kansas—Hays, Lincoln, Washington 

Matne—Brewer, Entire System; Portland, Bethel 
Kindergarten, Peary Kindergarten 

Micuican—Detroit, Mason 

Missourt—Kansas City, Franklin, E. F. Swinney; 
St. Louis, Madison, Shenandoah, Wilkinson 

Nespraska—Lincoln, Havelock Elem.-Jr. High 

New York—Geneseo, State Normal; Geneva, High 
St.; Kenmore, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 
New Paltz, State Normal; Poughkeepsie, Edward 
Elsworth, Warring 

Oxn1to—Alliance, Parkway No. 13; Canton, Henry 
S. Belden; Dayton, Gorman; Madison, Homer 
Kimball; Warren, Dickey Ave.; Willoughby, Mc- 
Kinley 

PENNSYLVANIA—Grove City, Entire System; Knox- 
ville, Knoxville Boro; Lawrenceville, Lawrence- 
ville Boro; New Kensington, Fifth Ave., Fourth 
Ward, Mt. Vernon, Parnassus Jr. High; Norris- 
town, West Norriton Twp. 

Viretnta—Norfolk, Coleman Place 

Wisconstn—Manitowoc, Woodrow Wilson 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Itttnots—Rock Island, Entire System 

InpIANA—Fort Wayne, Louis C. Ward 

Kentucky—Louisville, Emma Dolfinger 

Massacuusetts—Holden, Chaffins; Rutland, High 

Misstsstppi—Clarksdale, Entire System 

Missourt—ZIndependence, Bristol; St. Louis, Clin- 
ton, Delany, Humboldt, Lincoln, Resident Open 
Air, Scruggs 

NesrasKa—Lincoln, Northeast High 

New Jersey—North Plainfield, Watchung; Prince- 
ton, Princeton 

New YorK—Amsterdam, McCleary; Glen Falls, Big 
Cross St.; Mechanicville, P. S. No. 4; Penn Yan, 
Chestnut St. 

Oxn1to—Canton, Allen; Wooster, Pittsburgh Ave. 

PeNNSYLVANIA—Abington, Ardsley; Covington, Put- 
nam Twp.; Hanover, Walnut St.; Hatboro, Hat- 
boro; Huntingdon Valley, Lower Moreland Elem., 
Lower Moreland High; Kulpsville, Towamencin; 
Langhorne, Langhorne-Middletown Elem., Lang- 
horne-Middletown High; Lansdowne, Entire Sys- 
tem; Mansfield, Sr. High; Norristown, East 
Norriton; Red Hill, Red Hill Borough; Terrace, 
Mifflin Twp.; Tylersport, Salford Twp. 

TENNESSEE—Bristol, Entire System 

Vircinta—Hopewell, Patrick Copeland 

Wisconstn—Manitowoc, Lincoln High; Milwaukee, 
U. S. Grant 


TEN YEARS 


Con necticut—Greenwich, Riverside 

Frioripa—H omestead, Redland Elem. . 

Inptana—Fort Wayne, South Wayne; Indianapolis, 
P. S. No. 68 


Matne—Houlton, Entire System; Portland, Cum- 
mings, Leland, Riverside 

MassacHvUsSETTs—Waaltham, Nahum Hardy 

Micuican—Detroit, Nichols 

Missouri—Kansas City, Henry C. Kumpf; Kirk- 
wood,, W. W. Keysor; St. Louis, Cole, Grant, 
Jefferson, Turner 

New JerseEy—Manasquan, Entire System 

New YorkK—Mechanicville, Entire System; Pine 
Piains, Pine Plains Central 

Onuto—Akron, Harris, Hotchkiss, Lincoln, Schu- 
macher; Dola, Washington-Cessna; Elida, Entire 
System; Logan, Central; Newark, Hazelwood, 
Keller, Lincoln, Riverside; Port Clinton, Entire 
System; Wooster, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Lincoln; Hanover, Eichel- 
berger Sr. High; Millerton, Jackson Twp.; H’ells- 
boro, Wellsboro Sr. & Jr. High; West Homestead, 
West Homestead Borough 

Soutn Dakota—Siour Falls, Riverside 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Onequa 

Vircinta—Richmond, - Nathaniel Bacon; Warm 
Springs, Mitchelltown 

WasHincton—Everett, Jefferson 

WyrominG—Sheridan, Linden Ave. 


NINE YEARS 


AvaskKa—Juneau, Entire System 

Covcorapo—Boulder, Entire System; Fort Collins, 
Franklin, LaPorte Ave., Washington; Greeley, 
Lincoln Platoén 

District or CotumB1a—Washington, N. P. Gage 

FLor1pa—Miami, Buena Vista 

Ipano—Pocatello, Roosevelt, Tyhee, Washington, 
Whittier 

Irt1no1s—Aura, Jr. High; Sterling, Entire System 
Dist. No. 11; Waukegan, Beach Dist. No. 5; 
Woodstock, Clay St. 

Inp1ana—Bloomington, Hunter; Fort Wayne, J. S. 
Irwin; Indianapolis, Henry P. Coburn No. 66, 
Ben Davis High, Jas. Russell Lowell No. 51, 
Riverside No. 44 

Kansas—Anthony, Entire System; Chase, Chase; 
Hays, Entire System; Valley Falls, Entire System 

Lovuitstana—Loreauville, Loreauville High; Nez 
Orleans, John J. Audubon Elem. 

Massacuvusetts—Brookline, Geo. S. Baldwin: North 
Adams, Johnson; Rutland, Entire System; 
Swampscott, Stanley 

MIcHIGAN—Saginaw, Stone 

Missovri—St. Louis, Baden, Bellefontaine Farms, 
Chouteau, Lafayette, Shaw. Sigel, Wade 

New Jersev—Red Bank, Mechanic St., Oakland 
St., Red Bank Jr. High, River St 

New Yorx—Mamaroneck, Daniel Warren 

NortH Carotina—Durham, Y. E. Smith 

Oxunto—Canton, John K. Baxter; Lockland, Arling- 
ton; Steubenville, Washington; Youngstown, Lin- 
coln 

PEeNNSYLVANIA—Beaver Springs, Beaver Vocational 
High, Spring Twp. Cons.; Chambersburg, Entire 
System; Freeburg, Freeburg; Middleburg, 
Kreamer, Middleburg, Middlecreek Twp.; Shamo- 
kin Dam, Shamokin Dam Jr. High 

Vircinta—Millboro, Millboro 

West Virointa—Clarksburg, Towers 

Wisconsin—Jefferson, Elementary; Manitowoc, 
Entire System; Wausau, Entire System 





EIGHT YEARS 


Cattrornta—Chula Vista, Chula Vista Union Gram- 
mar; Colusa, Colusa Union High; F/ Centro, Har 
ding; Oakland, Redwood Heights; Stockton, Mon- 
roe; Westwood, Westwood Jr.-Sr. High 

Cotorapo—Fort Collins, Entire System 

Fioripa—Miami, Southside 





Inp1ana—Indianapolis, John McCormick No, 30, 
P. S. No. 85; Kokomo, Douglas 

Iowa—Estherville, Entire System 

Kansas—Hiawatha, Entire System; Mission, Prai- 
rie; Paola, North, South 

Lovisiana—Grand Chenier, Grand Chenier High 

Maine—Portland, Longfellow 

Minnesotra—M inneapolis, Morris Park 

Misstssippi—Horn Lake, Horn Lake Vocational 
High 

Missourti—Kirkwood, Henry Hough, John Pitman, 
Geo. R. Robinson; St. Louis, Gardenville, Gar- 
field, Gratiot, Hodgen, L’Ouverture, Mason, Spe- 
cial No. 6 

Nevapa—Overton, Educational Dist. No. 1 

New Jersev—Neptune, Ridge Ave., Summerfield, 
Whitesville; New Brunswick, Washington No. s; 
Oeean Grove, Ocean Grove; Westfield, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

New Yorx—Geneva, Prospect Ave.; Malverne, 
Lakeview; Penn Yan, Liberty St. 

Oxn1o—Canton, Cherry, Theo. Roosevelt; Elyria, 
Edison; Lakewood, Garfield, McKinley; Liberty 
Union, Entire System; North Canton, Entire 
System; Van Wert, Pleasant Twp. Cons., An- 
thony Wayne; Youngstown, J. G. Butler, Wilson 
High 

Orecon—Forest Grove, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allison Park, Hampton Twp.; An- 
trim, Duncan Twp.; Arnot, Bloss Twp.:; Bloss- 
burg, Blossburg Boro; Elkland, Elkland Boro; 
Gaines, Gaines Twp.; Liberty, Lberty Boro; Little 
Marsh, Chatham Twp.; Mainesburg, Sullivan 
Twp.; Mansfield, Mansfield Jr. High, State Teach 
ers College; Middlebury Center, Middlebury 
Twp.; Morris, Morris Twp.; Morris Run, Ham- 
ilton Twp.; Morton, Sidney Smedley Nelson, 
Nelson Twp.; Osceola, Osceola Twp.; Rutland, 
Entire System; Sabinsville, Clymer Twp.; Tioga, 
Tioga Boro; Wellsboro, Charleston Twp., Union 
Twp.; Westfield, Westfield Twp. Cons. 

Soutu Daxota—Sitoux Falls, Hawthorne 

TENNESSEE—K noxrville, Beaumont 

Texas—Texrarkana, Dunbar High 

Vircinta—Arlington, Henry Clay; Hopewell, En- 
tire System 

Wasuincton—Seattle, Whittier 

Wisconsin—Jefferson, Entire System; Madison, 
Randall; Superior, Carpenter 


Wrominc—Rock Springs, Lowell 





SEVEN YEARS 


Avaska—Fairbanks, Entire System 

\rtzona—Mesa, Entire System 

CaLirorNiA—Monrovia, Santa Fe; Monterey, Oak 
(ore ve 

Cotoravpo—W indsor, Park Elem. Platoon 

De_taware—Hockessin, Hockessin; Houston, Hous- 
ton 

District or Cotump1a—W’ashington, Logan 

FLortpa—Miami, Robert E. Lee Jr. High; Miami 
Beach, Central Beach 

Toano—Pocatell Bonneville 

ILtinois—Berwyn Irving: le, Entire 
System; Harrisburg, Bayliss; Sherrard, Sherrard 
Com. Sr. High 

Inptana—Bruceville, Entire 
Harrison Hill, Frances elandville 
Entire System; Hammond, } Indianapolis, 
Pp. S. N 35; Monroe City, Entire System; 
Muncie, Blaine Jr High, Riley Terre Haute 
Booker Washington; Vincennes, Lincoln Sr. High, 
Vincennes_Twp. N 1, Vincennes Twp. N 2 

KANSAS Sptariaile Entire Syster 

Kentucky—Louisville, Albert S. Brandeis, Ge D 
Prentice: Somerset, Parker 

Lovistana—Bordelonville : 1 
Parish, Entire System; New Orleans, P. A. 
Capdau 

MaryLanp—Brunstwick, Brunswick High Dist. No 
25, East Brunswick, West Brunswick Dist. N 
25; Elkton, Kenmore Cons.; Knoxville, Knoxville; 
Thurmont, Creagerstown 

Massacuvusetts—Melrose, Franklin, Melrose High; 
Swampscott, Clarke 

Micnican—Detroit, John J. Bagley, Cadillac, 
Edgewood, Jacoby 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Hale 

MississipP1—Biloxi, Gorenflo, Howard No. 1, 
Howard No. 2 

Missourt—Kansas City, Paseo High: St. Lowis, 
Educational Museum, Froebel, Lindenwood, Vir- 
ginia Ave 

New Jersev—lrvington, Rerkeley Terrace. No : 
Montclair, Edgemont; North Plainfield, East End, 
West End: Plainshoro, Plainsboro No. 1 

New Yorx—Huntington Station, Roosevelt: Lan- 
caster, Colfax Heights Elem., School St.: Penn 
Yan, Entire System; Schenectady, Hamilton, 
Yates 

Norta Daxota—Park River, Walsh Co. Agricul 
& Training 

Ou1to— Bartlett, Bartlett High; Campbellstown, 
Tackson Twp Cent.;: ( n, Cedar Dueber 
Columbus, Grandview Heights Public Schools: 
Lakewood, Franklin, Roosevelt; Lebanon, Otter- 
bein Home; Madison, Madison Memorial High; 
Mansfield, Western Ave.; New Philadelphia, South 
Elem., Tuscarawas Ave.; North Robinson, Entire 
System; Troy, Kyle; Van Wert, Entire System; 
Williamsburg, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Danphin, Middle Paxton Twp.: 
Harrisburg Penbrook Bors Shimmell; High 
Spire, High Spire Boro; Middletown, London- 
derry Twp.; Oberlin, Swatara Twp.; Pastang, 


Paxtang Boro 
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TENNESSEE—Memphis, Lions Open Air 
Utran—Salt Lake City, Oquirrh 
VircintAa—Williamsville, Williamsville 
WasHINGTon—Everett, Monroe; Spokane, McKinley 
West VirGcinta—Proctor, St. Joseph 
Wisconsin—Delavan, Entire System; Milwaukee, 
Victor L. Berger 
Wyominc—Casper, Harding 


SIX YEARS 


AtaBpaMa—Baileyton, Hulaco No. 3; Hanceville, 
Center No. 31 . 

DeLawarE—Clayton, Clayton Dist No. 119; Mag- 
nolia, Magnolia Dist No. 50 

Fior1ipa—Miami, Miami Shores, Silver Bluff; Sara- 
sota, Southside; South Miami, South Miami 

Georcia—Albany, Broad St.; Atlanta, Lulu L. 
Kingsbury 

Ipano—Pocatello, Emerson 

Itt1inots—Jacksonville, Entire System; Peoria, 
Douglas; Rock Island, Central Jr. High, Lincoln; 
Waukegan, Andrew Cooke, North 

Inp1ANA—Arcadia, Arcadia Cons.; Brazil, Alabama, 
Jackson, Meridian; Columbus, Garfield, Jefferson; 
Freelandville, Brick Cons.; Indianapolis, P. S. 
No. 19; P. S. No. 76; Sullivan, Jr. High; Val- 
paraiso, Entire System 

lowa—Clinton, Clinton Sr. High 

Kansas—Ottawa, Garfield 

Kentucky—Louisville, George Rogers Clark, John 
Marshall; Pikeville, Pikeville Elem., Pikeville Jr. 
High; Vine Grove, Entire System 

Lovistana—Avoyelles Parish, Entire System; Cata- 
houla Parish, Entire System 

Matne—Camden, Camden Sr. High; Portland, Pearl 
St. Kindergarten 

MaryLanpo—Buckeystown, Buckeystown; Conowingo, 
Pilot; Union Bridge, Johnsville Dist. No. 17; 
Walkersville, Walkersville High 

Massacuusetts — Hanover, Salmond; Stoneham, 
Stoneham Sr. High 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Clinton 

Mississipp1—Jackson, Barr, Davis, Galloway 

Missourt—Kansas City, Seven Oaks; Kirkwood, 
Entire System; St. Louis, Field, Woerner; Spring- 
field, Boyd 

Nevapa—McGill, Entire System 

New Jersty—Elizabeth, William Livingston No 
10; Hackensack, Longview Ave. No. 7; Irvington, 
Myrtle Ave. No. 12; North Plainfield, North 
Plainfield High; Oakhurst, Oakhurst; Union, Jef- 
ferson Jr. High; Ventnor, Troy Ave. 

New YorKk—Great Neck, Arrandale; Johnstown, 
Perry St.. Warren St.; Malverne, Davison Ave., 
Lindner Place; Valley Stream, Union Free No. 13 

Nortu Daxota—Park River, Entire System 

Oxnto—Loveland, Entire System; Milford, Entire 
System 

Orecon—Eugene, Whiteaker 

PENNSYLVANIA—Elizabethville, Elizabethville Boro; 
Flemington, Entire System; New Cumberland, 
Entire System; Tioga County, Entire System 

Sovutn Carotina—Gilbert, Pond Branch; Goldville, 
Joanna Public Schools; Swansea, Entire System 

Tennessee—Knorville, Flenniken 

Texas—Daillas, Idlewild School of Dallas County 

Utran—Clearfield, Clearfield 

Vircinta—Hot Springs, Ashwood; Warm Springs, 
Warm Springs; West Norfolk, West Norfolk 

WasHincton—Tacoma, Clover Park Jr. Sr. High 

West Vircinta—Milton, Balls Gap 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Garden Homes 


FIVE YEARS 


AvaBaAMA—Cullman County, Entire System; Tal- 
ladega County, Entire System 

ALaska—Anchorage, Entire System 

ArKansSas—Osceola, Entire System 

Monte rey Entire System 

Connecticut—East Hampton, Center 

DELAWARE Marshalltown Harmony; Newark, 
Pleasant Valley; Newport, Newport Dist. No. 21; 
Wilmington, DuPont Special School Dist 

FLoripa—Clearwater, South Ward 

Ipano—Pocatello, Franklin Jr. High 

Ittino1is—Beardstown, Beard; Berwyn, Emerson: 
East St. Louis, Alta Sita; Harrisburg, Horace 
Mann; Hillsboro, Hillsboro Jr. High; Marshail, 
Marshall High; Peoria, Calvin Coolidge; Wawn- 
kegan, Glen Flora, West 

Inpiana—Bedford, Lincoln; Brazil, Se. High; 
Fort Wayne, South Side Sr. High; Indianapolis, 
P. S. No. 32; Lafayette, Tippecanoe; Muncie, 
Washington; Oaktown, Oaktown Cons. 

Kentucky—Carrollton, Entire System 

Lovistana—Claiborne Parish, Entire System 

MaryLtanp—Elkton, Cherry Hill; Emmitsburg, Em- 
mitsburg Elem., Emmitsburg High; Frederick, 
Parkway, Urbana 

Massacuusetts—Arlington, Parmenter; Melrose, 
Lincoln; Pembroke, Central 

Micuican—Detroit, Estabrook, King, Longfellow, 
Marr Training, Newberry, White Special, Wingert 

Mississippi—Biloai, Entire System; Jackson, Enochs 
Jr. High: Moss Point, Entire System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Askew; Kirkwood, North 
ilen Dale; St. Louis, St. Louis Childrens Hos- 
pital, West Belle 

New Hampsnire—Lyme, Lyme Plain 

New Jersty—Newark, Waverly Ave.; Union, Union 
Sr. High; Westfield, Franklin 

New York—Cornwall, Cornwall High; Geneva, 
Cortland St.; Huntington, Entire System; Lan- 
caster, Entire System 


CALIFORNIA 





« 


Prescott, Arizona, highschool band, taken on the rim of the Grand Canyon. 


The Prescott public schools have reported complete enrolments in the 
NEA since 1921. Don R. Sheldon, superintendent. 


Oun10—Ashtabula, State Ave.; Canton, Wells; Elm- 
wood Place, Entire System; Lockland, Spring- 
dale; Mentor, Mentor Village; Painesville, 
Nursery; Sycamore, Entire System; Warren, 
Central Jr. High 

Orecon—Milwaukie, Entire System; Portland, Ful- 
ton Park 

PENNSYLVANIA—Carnegie, Rosslyn Farms; Snyder 
County, Entire System 

Soutn Caro_ina—Blythewood, Entire System 

TENNESSEE—Knorville, Staub; Memphis, Bethel 
Grove 

Texas—A marillo, Forest Hill Terrace 

Utran—Beaver County, Entire System; Cedar 
Fort, Cedar Fort 

Vircinra—Mt. Grove, Mt. Grove 

W asHINGTON—Hamilton, Hamilton Grade 

Wisconsin—Madison, Marquette; Racine, Mitchell 
Jr. High 

Wyominc—Casper, Park; Sheridan, John S. Taylor 


FOUR YEARS 


AtanaMa—Joppa, Antioch Dist. No. 7 

AcasKka—Cordova, High, U. S. Govt.; Kenai, Kenai 
Territorial 

Arizona—Peoria, Dysart 

Catirornta—Los Angeles, Clifford St.; Riverside, 
(rant 

Cotorapo—Hayden, Edison 

Connecticut—Essex, Essex Grammar 

DeLawareE—Arden, Brandywine Sanitarium; Black- 
bird, Blackbird; Port Penn, Port Penn No. 63; 
Townsend, Taylor's Bridge No. 66; Wilmington, 
Arden No. 3, Eden No. tor 

Fiortpa—Coral Gables, Merrick Demonstration; 
Daytona Beach, North Seabreeze Elem.; Sarasota, 
Central 

Ittinors—Danville, Roselawn; Highland Park, Ra- 
vinia; Hoopeston, Honeywell, Lincoln, Maple; 
Sullivan, Sullivan Twp. Sr. High; Warrensburg, 
Warrensburg Com. High; Waukegan, Entire Sys- 
tem; Yorkville, Entire System 

Inptana—Bedford, Sr. High: Hammond, Gene 
Stratton Porter; Indianapolis, Florence Fav N« 
21, Speedway Public Schools, Booker T. Wash- 
ington Jr. High; Logansport, Columbia, Franklin, 
Longfellow, McKinley, Tipton, Washington, Dan 
iel Webster; Michigan City, Entire System; 
Mishawaka, Boner; Peru, South Peru; Washing- 
ton, Longfellow 

Kansas—Eureka, Entire System; Ottawa, Entire 
System 

Kentucky—Columbia, Entire System; Hardin 
County, Entire System 

Lovistana—Homer, Homet; Marksville, Red River: 
Minden, Harris Cons. High; Moreauville, Klein- 
wood 

MaryYtanp—Colora, Colora; Frederick County, En- 
tire System; Rising Sun, Rising Sun 

Massacuusetts—Bedford, Bedford Union; Leomin- 
ster, Bennett; Springfield, School St. 

MontTana—Turner, Entire System 

Nevapa—Ely, Entire System 

New Hampsuire-—Etna, Etna; Lyme, Lyme Ches- 
ley; Lyme Whipple, Lyme Whipple 

New Jersey—Belleville, P. S. No. 3; Cedar Grove, 
Entire System; Springfield, Jonathan Dayton 
Regional High 

New YorkK—Huntington, R. K. Toas Jr. High; 
Johnstown, Irving St.; North Tonawanda, Pine 
Woods, Wurlitzer; Poughkeepsie, Trade 

On1to—Amelia, Entire System; Cadiz, Entire Sys- 
tem; Columbus, Mt. Vernon; Dayton, Franklin, 
Willard; Elyria, Allen; Mount Victory, Mount 


Victory-Dudley; Newton Falls, Braceville Twp. 
Cons.; Shaker Heights, Fernway; Toledo, Ottawa 
Hills High; Wilmington, Jefferson Twp.; Youngs- 
town, Oak 

Orecon—Albany, Maple St.; Eugene, Lincoln; 
Milwaukie, Ardenwald Bldg., Milwaukie Bldg.; 
Portland, Daniel Grout, Holladay, W. Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA—Gratz, Gratz Boro; Natrona, Har- 
rison Twp.; Sharpsburg, O’Hara Twp. 

Soutn Daxota—Aberdeen, Simmons 

TENNESSEE—Nashville, Jr. League Home 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Hawthorne, Liberty 

West Vircinta—Caretia, Public; Charleston, Watts; 
Dunbar, Dunbar Third Ward 

W isconsin—Milwaukee, Twenty-Seventh St.; Wau- 
kesha, Hadfield 


THREE YEARS 


AvaBaMa—Talladega, Idalia 

ALasKka—Juneau, Fish Creek Terr. 

ARKANSAS—J unction City, Junction City High 

CaLirornia—Colma, Jefferson Grammar; South 
Pasadena, Las Flores 

Co.torapo—Estes Park, Estes Park High; Windsor, 
Entire System 

Connecticut—Esser, Ivoryton, Pratt: Sr. High; 
Greenwich, Hamilton Ave. 

DeL_tawarE—Christiana, Christiana; Ocean View, 
Lord Baltimore 

FLoripa—Jupiter, Jupiter; Tampa, De Soto 

Ipano—Pocatello, Entire System 

ILtt1no1s—Chicago, Fernwood, Hayes, Mayfair; 
Livingston, Livingston; Mt. Carmel, Longfellow; 
Waukegan, Whittier 

Inp1aNa—Anderson, Shadeland; La Fayette, Long- 
lois; Logansport, Hendricks, Jefferson; Misha- 
waka, Twin Branch; Mitchell, Burris; New 
Goshen, Fayette Twp. High; Troy, Troy Public; 
Wheatland, Entire System 

Kansas—Emporia, Union; Paola, Paola Jr. High 

Kentucky—Carrollton, Dunbar Colored 

Lovurstana—Bastrop, Bastrop Central, Beekman, 
East Side; Bonita, Bonita Sr. High; Cottonport, 
Dupont Jr. High. 

Maine—South Portland, Thornton Heights 

Marytanp—Frederick, Elm St., Phillip’s Delight; 
Point of Rocks, Point of Rocks 

MassaAcHUSETTS—Arlington, Russell; Belchertown, 
Belchertown Sr. High; Milton, Tucker; Plain- 
ville, Plainville Grade, Plainville High, Plainville 
Primary; Reading, Pearl St.; Waltham, Jonathan 
B. Bright; West Springfield, Memorial Ave. 

MiInNESOoTA—Minneapolis, Sidney Pratt, Windom 

Mississipp1—Bilosi, Biloxi Colored; Ruleville, En- 
tire System 

Mrssourt—Kansas City, Charles Sumner, W. W. 
Yates, Ashland High, Carr, Wheatley 

New Hampsuire—Alstead, Vilas High 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Pearl St.; Jersey City, 
New Jersey STC; Trenton, McClellan 

New Mextco—Roswell, Highland 

New Yorx—Great Neck, Lakeville; Kenmore, Ken- 
more Jr. High; North Tonawanda, Col. Payne 

Nortu Carotina—Gastonia, Jr. High 

Onto—Akron, Windemere; Ashtabula, West Jr. 
High; Camden, Israel Twp.; Dayton, Irving; 
Lisbon, McKinley; Loveland, Branch Hill Rural; 
Miami County, Entire System; Milton Center, 
Milton Twp. Rural Cons.; Newark, Cherry Val- 
ley, Hudson Ave., Mound, Woodrow Wilson Jr 
High, Woodside; New Richmond, Entire System; 
Roundhead, Roundbead Rural; Struthers, Sexton 
St.; Westerville, Vine St., Westerville High; 
Whitehouse, High; Youngstown, Monroe 
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A woven blanket for convalescent soldiers made by pupils of the Wash- 
ington School, Berkeley, California, under direction of Mrs. Edna May 
Parlier. Washington School has a twenty-one-year 100 percent record. 


Oxtanoma—Muskogee, Alice Robertson Jr. High 

a tte ames Condon; Portland, Beach, Penin- 
sula 

PENNSYLVANIA—Elizabethtown, Conewago Twp.; 
Halifax, Halifax Twp.; Hanover, Entire System; 
Harrisburg, Harris Park, Melrose; Upper Darby, 
Bywood; Wellsboro, Brookfield Twp., Elk Twp., 
Ward Twp. 

Souts Carotina—Greenville, Stone 

TENNESSEE—K norville, Park Jr. High 

Utan—Iron County, Entire System 

Virctnta—Floyd County, Entire System; Harrison- 
burg, Entire System; Norfolk, Patrick Henry; 
Richmond, J. E. B. Stuart 

WasHINnGTON—Spokane, Regal; Yakima, Garfield, 
Lincoln 

West Vircinta—Camp Creek, Camp Creek; Lester, 
Lester Jr. High 


TWO YEARS 


AvtasamMa—Anniston, Anniston Sr. High 

ApKansas—Smackover, Smackover 

Cattrornta—Chula Vista, Entire System; Hemet, 
Little Lake; Lakewood Village, Lakewood Elem.; 
— Park, Menlo Park; Susanville, Lincoln 
3ldg. 

Cotorapo—La Junta, La Junta Jr. College 

Connecticut—New Britain, Camp Training School 

Detaware—Western New Castle County, Entire 
System 

Fiortpa—Coral Gables, Coral Gables Elem.; Largo, 
Anona; Plant City, Esther D. Burney, Woodrow 
Wilson; St. Petersburg, Lakeview; Tampa, A. L. 
Cuesta, Gorrie, MacFarlane Park, Orange Grove, 
Washington Jr. High 

GrorGia—Albany, Monroe St. (White), Mulberry 
Ave.; Atlanta, Benteen, Cascade, Center Hill, 
Lena H. Cox, Harris St., Lakewood Heights, 
James L. Mayson, Mt. Vernon, Newtown, Ocee, 
Perkerson Sr. High & Elem.; Bolton, Bolton; 
Chattahoochee, Chattahoochee; Cuthbert, Entire 
System; Decatur, Boulder Crest; East Point, 
Church St., Colonial Hills; Hortense, Hortense; 
Red Oak, Eastern; Rome, The Model 

TiLt1no1s—Chicago, Jefferson; Dixon, North Central; 
East St. Louis, Wilson 

InpIANA—Alexandria, Tomlinson; Bloomington, Elm 
Heights; Jeffersonville, Taylor High; Kokomo, 
Willard; Logansport, Entire System; Michigan 
City, Supervisors & Special Teachers; Plainwille, 
Epsom High; South Bend, J. Elmer Peak; West 
Terre Haute, Dresser 

Kansas—Manhattan, Roosevelt; Turner, Entire 
System 

Kentucky—Frankfort, Entire System; Gray's Knob, 
Hall High; Hopkinsville, Hopkinsville Sr. High; 
Horse Cave, Entire System; Louisville, Emerson; 
Pikeville, Entire System; Somerset, Central, 
Columbia, Fourth Ward Elem. 

Louvistana—Hog Island, Hog Island; Plaquemine, 
Crescent 

Matne—Bucksport, Luman Warren 

MASSACHUSETTS — Arlington, Peirce; Gloucester, 
Eastern Ave.; Granville, West; Norwood, Balch; 
Tolland, Tolland Grammar; Wakefield, Greenwood 

Micuican—Hemlock, Fremont No. 3 

Mississtpp1—Dublin, Dublin High; Friars Point, 
Friars Point Cons. 


Missourt—Clayton, Meramec; Kansas City, Hum- 
boldt, James 

New Hampsuire—Enfield, Enfield Center, Enfield 
High; Hanover, Hanover Center 

New Jersey—I/rvington, Mt. Vernon Ave. No. 5; 
Rutherford, Washington 

New Yorxk—Lawrence, P. S. No. 1, P. S. No. 5; 
Watertown, Hamilton St., Pearl St. 

North Carorina—Gastonia, Central; Lenoir, East 
Harper, West Harper, West Lenoir Elem. 

North Daxota—Mandan, State Training School; 
Velva, Velva Sr. High 

Ouxuto—Akron, Smith; Ashtabula, Station Ave.; 
Edenton, Edenton Rural; Elyria, Garford; Frank- 
lin, Central, South, West; Killbuck, Killbuck 
Cons.; Lockland, Wayne High; New Richmond, 
Jackson; Orrville, Maple St., Oak St., Walnut 
St.; Westerville, Entire System; Youngstown, 
Covington, U. S. Grant 

Orecon—Albany, Central Elem., Madison Elem.; 
McMinnville, Columbus, McMinnville Jr. High, 
McMinnville Sr. High; Ophir, Ophir High; Port- 
land, Laurelhurst, Linnton, Terwillinger; The 
Dalles, Whittier Jr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA — Berrysburg Berrysburg Boro; 
Brackenridge, Har-Brack Union High; Carnegie, 
Washington; Elizabethville, Jefferson Twp.; Gil- 
bertsville, Swamp Independent; Hershey, West 
Hanover Twp.; Langhorne, Middletown Twp.; 
Linfield, Limerick Twp.; Morrisville, Lower 
Makefield Twp.; Quakertown, Bedminster Twp.; 
Silverdale, Silverdale Boro; Tarentum, First 
Ward, Second Ward; Upper Black Eddy, Bridge- 
ton Twp.; Upper Darby, Highland Park, Primos; 
West Elizabeth, West Elizabeth 

Sovutn Carotina—Bennettsville, Entire System; 
Columbia, Rosewood; Cross Anchor, Cross Anchor 
Sr. High; Greenville, John St. No. 1 

TENNESSEE—Byington, Solway; Concord, Boyds 
Elem., Farragut Sr. High; Fountain City, Halls; 
Knorville, Bearden High & Elem., Chilhowee 
Elem., Currier Elem., Robert Huff Elem., Bonny 
Kate, Mount Olive, Pleasant Ridge, Ramsey 
Elem., Ritta, Union Elem.; Strawberry Plains, 
Carter 

Vermont—Barre, Trow Hill; Springfield, South; 
Wells, Wells 

Vircinta—Augusta County, Entire System 

Wasuincton—lInchelium, Inchelium Elem., Inche- 
lium High; Tacoma, American Lake South, Lake 
City, Park Lodge 


CURRENT YEAR 


AtasamMa—Alabama City, Bellevue, Elliott Gram- 
mar; Baldwin County, Entire System; Birming- 
ham, Lakeview; Camp Hill, Camp Hill; Dothan, 
Rose Hill; Gurley, Madison Co. Sr. High; Hart- 
selle, Morgan Co. Sr. High; Huntsville, Lincoln; 
Opp, Opp Elem., Opp Sr. High; Ozark, Ozark 
City; Roanoke, Entire System; Selma, Selma Jr. 
High 

AvasKa—Juneau, Tee Harbor 

Catrrornta—Adin, Big Valley Joint High; Colma, 
R. S. Thornton; Glen Ellen, Dunbar Union; 
Hemet, Hemet Elem.; Livermore, Livermore 
Elem.; Los Angeles, Echandia St., Toland Way; 
Los Nietos, Los Nietos; Oakland, Rockridge; 
Palm City, South Bay Union; Redwood City, Of- 
fice of San Mateo Co. Supt.; Richmond, Peres; 
Santa Cruz, Branciforte Jr. High 





Cotoravo—Wheatridge, Entire System 

District or CoLUMB1a—Washington, Military Road 

FLoripa—Clearwater, North Ward; Lutz, Lutz; 
St. Petersburg, 54th Ave.; Sarasota, Fruitville 

Georcia—Albany, ative System; Athens, Barrow; 
Atlanta, Edward S. Cook, Hopewell, Marion 
Smith, S. R. Young; Coolidge, Coolidge Cons; 
Eastman, Dodge Cons. Sr. High & Elem.; Fair. 
burn, Campbell High & Elem.; Glennville, Glenn- 
ville High, Unity; Reidsville, Reidsville Cons. Sr, 
High; Roswell, Roswell 

Itt1no1is—Alton, Rufus Easton, Lincoln, Horace 
Mann, McKinley-Delmar; Chicago, Hoodway; 
Palos Park, Palos Park 

Inp1ana—Bedford, Supv. & Special Teachers; Dale, 
Sisters of St. Benedict; Indianapolis, P. S. No. 
69; Kokomo, Central, Darrough Chapel, Jefferson; 
Lafayette, Linnwood Grade, Oakland; Muncie, 
Jefferson, Lincoln Elem., McKinley Elem., Steven- 
son; New Carlisle, Olive No. 9; Richmond, Finley, 
Hibberd Elem. & Jr. High, Nicholson; Shipshe- 
wana, Shipshewana; Tipton, Tipton Jr. High; 
West Terre Haute, Fairview, Whitcomb Heights; 
Winchester, Morton Bldg., Frances E. Willard; 
Zionsville, Eagle Twp. 

Kansas — Goodland, Sherman Com. Sr. High; 
Hutchinson, Winans; Jewell, Jewell High; Man- 
hattan, Douglas Grade; Overland Park, Overland 
Park; Syracuse, Entire System 

Kentucky—Grant County, Entire System; Green. 
ville, Greenville Cons. High; Somerset, Entire 
System 

Lovistana—Moorehouse County, Entire System; 
Plaquemine, Plaquemine Elem.; Rosedale, Shady 
Grove 

Matne—Cantom, Canton Sr. High; Portland, Cliff 
Island; Wilton, Wilton Academy 

Massacuvsetts—Beverly, Centerville, Edwards: 
Lexington, Adams; Milton, Vose; Somerville, 
Grimmons; Southwick, Consolidated; Winthrop, 
Edward B. Newton 

Micuican—Detroit, Grant, Marion Law, Edward 
Alexander MacDowell, Richard; Ferndale, Har- 
ding; Highland Park, Barber; Royal Oak, Oak- 
land; Saginaw, Houghton, Otto Roeser 

MississtPe1—Boyle, Boyle Cons.; Magnolia, Entire 
System; New Albany, Entire System; Summit, 
Summit Public 

Mrissourt—Kansas City, Switzer; St. Louis, Mar- 
shall, O’Fallon, Homer G. Phillips Hospital, 
Southwest High, Washington Technical High 

Nepraska—Lincoln, College View Elem. 

New Hampsnire—Claremont, Bluff, West Terrace; 
Lyme, Lyme Center; Portsmouth, Sherburne 
New Jersev—Newark, Ridge St.; Perth Amboy, 

P. S. No. 7; Swedesboro, Center Square 

New Mexico—Roswell, Sr. High 

New Yorx—Amsterdam, Woodrow Wilson; Johns- 
town, Montgomery St.; North Tonawanda, Grat 
wick; Pleasant Valley, Pleasant Valley; Pough 
keepsie, Geo. W. Krieger; Sonyea, Craig Co.; 
South Glens Falls, Entire System; West Hen- 
rietta, Brighton No. 4 

Nortn Carotina—Asheville, Emma Dist. No. 1; 
Greensboro, East Washington Primary; Le-ring- 
ton, Lexington High; Maxton, Maxton Public; 
Sharpsburg, Sharpsburg; Washington, Old Ford, 
John H. Small 

Nortn Daxkota—Bismarck, Jr. College; Denhoff, 
Denhoff; Mayville, Lindass Cons. 

Onto—Akron, Andrew Jackson; Berkey, Richfield; 
Cleveland, Denison, Iowa Maple; Dayton, Edison, 
Chas. L. Loos; Deer Park, Entire System; Frank 
lin, Entire System; Lakewood, Special Teachers; 
Martel, Tully Twp. Rural Cons.; Marysville, 
Entire System; Mount Vernon, Fourth Ward; 
Neapolis, Providence Twp.; Newark, Conrad, 
Franklin, Roosevelt, Texas; New Lebanon, Entire 
System: New Philadelphia, Central, East, Front 
Ave., West Elem., Shaker Heights, Boulevard, 
Lomond, Ludlow, Moreland; Swanton, Irwin; 
Van Wert, Marsh; Youngstown, Jackson, Stam 
baugh 

Oxranoma—Buffalo, Entire System; Cleveland, En 
tire System; Oklahoma City, Sequoyah 

Orecon—Corvallis, Jr. High; McMinaville, En 
tire System; Portland, Glencoe; Sheridan, Entire 
System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Cornwells Heights, Bensalem Twp 

Sovtn Carotina—Beaufort, Beaufort; Camden 
Camden No. 1; Florence, Entire System; Gray 
Court, Hickory Tavern; Greenville, Anderson St 
Billy Cleveland, East Brook, Poinsett; Lodge, 
Lodge Sr. High; Taylors, Paris High 

Tennesste—Knorville, Heiskell 

Utan—Carbon County, Entire System 

Vermont—Weaterville, Lamoille North 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Baileys; Chester, Thomas 
Dale High; Lynchburg, Yoder; Midlothian, Mid 
lothian Sr. High; Moseley, Grange Hall Sr. High; 
Norfolk, Chesterfield Heights; Richmond, Man- 
chester Sr. High, Summer Hill; South Richmond 
Bellemeade; Vinton, Wm. Byrd Jr. High; Win- 
chester, Handley 

Wasuincton—Bellingham, Columbia; Tacoma, Lake- 
view Dist. No. 2 

West Vircinta—Eglon, Eglon; Eskdale, Kayford; 
Independence, Gladesville; Masontown, Bull Run; 
Newburg, Newburg; Terra Alta, Corinth, Terra 
Alta 

Wisconstn—A ppleton, Columbus, Edison, Franklin, 
High, Jefferson, McKinley Grade, McKinley Jr. 
High, Richmond, Meg, oe Wilson Jr. High; 
Superior, Nelson Dewey, Franklin, Itasca 

Wyrominc—Rock Springs, Entire System 
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PRE-INDUCTION 
COURSES 


SIEMENS 
Aeronautics Workbook 


A complete, well-organized series of problems 
and exercises which enable the student to “learn 
by doing.” Follows, unit by unit, the basic Pre- 
Flight Course as given in U. S. Off. of Educ. 
Leaflet 63. Covers aerodynamics, meteorology, 
structure and parts, engines and propellers, and 
navigation. Has page references to the leading texts. 


Each copy contains a large chart with all geo 
graphical features for working air-navigation 
problems in color. $1.00; chart separately, 40 cents. 


CUSHING 
Fundamentals of Machines 


Conforms in every respect to the Army outline 
for this course. Emphasizes principles and applica- 
tions in mechanics and heat. The required demon- 
strations and twenty laboratory experiments are 
included. $1.24. Ready in February. 


WILLIARD 
Fundamentals of Electricity 


A new one-semester course meeting fully the 
requirements of the pre-induction training course 
issued by the War Department. Thirteen units, 
with demonstrations and laboratory experiments. 


$1.24. Ready in February. 


BASIC BOOKS 
FOR WARTIME 


FIRST OF ALL—to help win the war... NEXT—to 
instill a knowledge of the fundamentals upon 
which to build for the future... 


For over seventy-five years Ginn and Company has 
served education—publishing millions of textbooks 
which have found their way into the schools of every 
land. Today, in waniine, we meet the needs of changing 
curricula by helping schools to maintain the educational 
standards which will make victory secure. 





ELEMENTARY FUNDAMENTALS 


BUSWELL-BROWNELLJOHN 
Living Arithmetic 


A new series for grades 3 to 8 which both trains in numerical skills and 
also leads the child to see sense in what he does. Stresses clear thinking 
and connected thinking. Contains problems dealing with model airplanes, 
food production and conservation, etc. Ready in January. 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
Visits in Other Lands 
The American Nations 


Two new books for elementary grades, with a world point of view. 
Makes the polar projection map—as a key to our air-minded age—part of 
carefully planned map training. 


Visits in Other Lands, $1.24; The American Nations, $1.68. 


Prices subject to discount 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus 


San Francisco 
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AALLORD BROS. TNC. syracuse, wy. « stockton, cat. 


[Cont. from page 28] Association, has 
taken leave of absence to serve in the Navy 
as a Lieutenant (j.g.). RuLon Manning of 
Brigham City, Utah, has taken over in his 
absence. 


Membership Prerequisite to 
Employment 


yy AT A RECENT MEETING of the Executive 
Committee of the Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
Teachers Association, a resolution 
passed requesting the board of education 
to require membership in the NEA as part 
of the requirements for teachers employed 
in the Ponca City School System. 


was 


Social Studies Election 


sz Orricers of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of the 
NEA, elected at the annual meeting in 
November for the year 1943 are: President, 
Allen Y. King, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio; First Vicepresident, 1. James Quil- 
len, Stanford University, Calif.; Second 
Vicepresident, Mary G. Kelty, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Newly elected members of the 
Board of Directors: Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Stanley E. Dimond, Public Schools, De- 
troit, Mich. 


[ A-6 | 


Merger 


yy Tue NEA Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study will be merged 
in February 1943. This action is author- 
ized by vote of the membership of the 
two groups in a recent mail ballot. The 
combined body will be known as the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the NEA. For the present, 
publications of both groups will be con- 
tinued. 


Oregon Defense Committee 


sv UnpER THE LEADERSHIP of Frank Parr, 
secretary of the Oregon State Teachers 
Association, the Oregon Committee on the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education has 
been recently organized under the chair- 
manship of Assistant Superintendent H. 
M. Gunn of Portland. This Committee 
will cooperate with the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation in carrying out its major projects 
and is a welcome addition to the com- 
mittees and commissions of many other 
states. One of the first projects of the Ore- 
gon committee was a state conference on 
December 12 between representatives of 
education and agriculture, labor, industry, 
the bar associations, the press, and other 
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representative groups. Governor Sprague 
of Oregon presided. Other cross-section 
conferences of this type are being recom- 
mended by the NEA Commission. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Visual Aids for Wartime 


yy See the Journat War Guide in this 
issue and also in the December number 
for visual aids in the war program of the 


schools. 


Nature Films 


yy Tue American Nature Association, 
1214 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has a rental library of about twenty 
16 mm silent nature films accompanied by 
lecture notes. They contain the cream of 
forty years of photographing wildlife by 
William L. Finley, field naturalist of the 
Association. A descriptive catalog will be 
sent on request. 


Motion Pictures in the School 


x Focus on Learninc is the title of the 
final report of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It deals with movies in the school, 
the school movie, [Cont. on page A-8]| 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


More Power 
to You! 


RCA audio-visual aids increase your power to make 
classroom work interesting and effective, to make stu- 
dents more appreciative and receptive. They enable 
students to study material that supplements the text- 
book, to see material that goes beyond the blackboard 
presentation, to hear material that exceeds the scope 
of the teacher’s oral effort. 


Whether they be records or radios, phonographs or 
films, screen or sound equipment, RCA audio-visual 
aids are no longer a mere accessory to education. They 
are everywhere becoming an integral part of it. Thou- 


sands of schools consider them as fundamental to 












teaching as the very desks and pencils and books of 
the classroom. 


Today, many RCA audio-visual aids are unobtain- 
able because of the war production program. Others, 
such as Victor Records, can still be purchased. If 
your school is incompletely equipped with RCA audio- 
visual aids today, make them item number one on 
your list of post-war purchases. RCA 
audio-visual aids will be an invaluable 
tool to help you meet the vast new prob- 
lems and readjustments which will con- 





front education when peace returns. 


PLLA 


RCA AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 
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[Cont. from page A-6] student reactions, 
films in the curriculum, the teacher’s part, 
evaluation, film sources, and other mate- 
rials, Earlier reports of this committee dealt 
with A School Uses Motion Pictures, Films 
on War and American Policy, Projecting 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom, Motion 
Pictures in a Modern Curriculum, Stu- 
dents Make Motion Pictures, The Other 
Americas thru Films and Records, and 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A 
Descriptive Encyclopedia. For complete in- 
formation and prices write the American 
Council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


My Part in This War 


yy Tue Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is bringing together in a single 
small book units of instruction on the 
most important and interrelated problems 
which affect wartime economic living— 
inflation, price and credit control, ration- 
ing, emergency taxation, national conser- 
vation, personal economy, and manpower 
so far as it affects youth. It is hoped this 
brief book, to be called My Part in This 
War, will do away with some of the con- 


Start the New Year Right 


fusion caused as various federal agencies 
have multiplied the number of items sent 
to the schools, each dealing with only one 
aspect of the whole problem. Content is 
being made extremely simple so that it 
can be used with all pupils and by all 
teachers in secondary schools. Government 
departments are already, planning to dis- 
tribute one free copy to each secondary 
school. It is hoped schools will then ar- 
range to place one in the hands of every 
pupil for unhindered study and so that he 
can take it home for parents to read. Date 
of publication and price will be announced 
in a later JouRNAL. 


Helpful Housing Materials 


vy Tue University of Florida, with the as- 
sistance of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
has undertaken a longtime experiment in 
applied economics. Object is to discover 
whether school instruction in concepts and 
methods of improving housing conditions 
will actually improve housing conditions in 
a community. A dozen or more readers and 
other materials from the preprimer to the 
highschool age have already been published 
and are available at nominal cost. Address 
inquiries to the Operating Committee of 
the Sloan Project in Applied Economics, 
Room 317, P. K. Yonge Building, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 








Junior Town Meeting 


yy Srupents in American secondary 
schools now have their own “town meet- 
ings” patterned after “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air.” Town Hall in New 
York, producer of “America’s Town Meet- 
ing,” and Our Times, a senior highschool 
weekly newspaper, are cooperating to sup- 
ply highschools which request the service 
with an experienced moderator to conduct 
Junior Town Meetings as highschool as- 
semblies. For further information, write 
the American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


WAR FACTS 


18-19 Year Olds in School 


yk Tue U. S. Office of Education estimates 
that. 18-19-year-old men now subject to the 
draft are distributed about as follows: 


Total population . 2,495,000 
Total in school... ... ... 769,800 
In public highschools 315,000 
In private highschools 23,000 
NE Sncine ewes ines 280,500 
a 151,300 


With the median age of highs-hool 
graduation 18.21 [Cont. on page A-10] 








Realize Your Ambition Now—Become a Life Member 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The ten payment plan makes this easy 


The following paragraph was in a letter recently received at N. E. A. Headquarters: 
For the past several _ 


tion. Now as never 


Life Members receive, in addition to the gold emblem, a special membership card, an engraved cer- 
tificate suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of the office or home as well as a lifetime subscription 
to the N. E. A. Journal, Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secreta 
National Education Association of the 


OF THE 


ars I have desired a Life Membership in the National Education Associa- 
fore I wish to contribute to the splendid work the Association is doing, to 
feel myself truly a member of the organization, and to receive the N. E. A. publications which I 
am sure will prove to be worth far more than the price of the Life Membership. 


nited States 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a Life Member of the National Education Association on the deferred payment plan— 


ten annual payments of $10 each. Enclosed find $10, first instalment. 


Kindl 


gold emblem, and copies of the N. E. A. publications to the address indicated below. 


[AS] 


send my Life Membership certificate, card, 
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Science Education 


Moves Forward 


4. Publications by the American Council of Science 
Teachers which every science teacher should read 








Science Teaching for Better Living 
(A Philosophy or Point of View) 


Redirecting Science Teaching in the 
Light of Personal-Social Needs 


The Education of the Science Teacher... 80pp 


Proceedings 1942: Science Teaching in 
wartime .. ee se 32pp 


Any one report: 35¢ per copy—l copy of any 


three: $1. 
x** xk 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more 
copies, 33°44 %. Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied 
by cash, Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY, 


x** * 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 













Jf hear this 


Happy 
Message 


when “bad luck” 
comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after 
month to —— within your income, isn’t 
it tragic to have accident, sickness, or 
—— strike you like a thunderbolt? 
he force of the shock will be broken, 
however, if you are under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 
Remember, too, that T.C.U. can never assess its members. You know right 
from the start just what your protection is going to cost you. For less than 
a nickel a day you can be under the TCU Umbrella. 
Send the coupon today. Learn what other Teachers have to say about the 
fair and generous treatment they receive from T.C.U. Why not get all the 
facts—without obligation today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
465 T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 









“Before I thought you 
could possibly have my 
claim papers in your 
office the letter and 
check arrived by air 
mail.’"’ 


Beulah J. Elliott 
Tulsa, Okla, 


To the T.C.U. 465 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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Your Country Needs 
the Help of Your 


PROJECTOR! 


‘el 


Knowledge is power—and the more Americans learn 
about the war through motion pictures, the sooner the 
hour of Victory. 

Hundreds of timely films are available through the 
Filmosound Library on a purchase or rental basis. Some 
are mentioned below. Use the coupon for obtaining com- 
plete list from the Filmosound Library in Chicago. 













parce 8 ae oe tx 


AIR FORCE and NAVY films—now NORTH AFRICA—two new sound 
available for peetiaht and preinduc- films by Count Byron de Prorok; 
tion high school training courses. timel © educational and inspira- 
Many other Government war films, tional value. Select films on every 
also, at nominal service charge. war theater. 


- 


GOOFER TROUBLE—ty 1 British OUR TOWN—Thornton Wilder's 


Civilian Defense film which treats a Pulitzer Prize play brought to the 
grim subject in a light vein. More screen as a ‘*Ten Bes 
than 200 British films are available. 
Send for special catalog. 


t"’ selection. The 
film has been cut for school use. Hun- 
dreds of other feature films. 


The New V...—_ 
FILMOSOUND 


This new, compact, precision-built 
projector has every feature re- 
quired for finest reproduction of 
16mm. sound and silent motion 

ictures. It is a typical Bell & 

owell engincering achievement, 
bringing unexcelled B&H per- 
formance in spite of restricted use 
of critical materials needed for war 
production. 





“E”" FOR EXCELLENCE—how the Army-Navy 
Award for Le pp ey! —— is —_ 
. and present s shown by this one-reel soun 

BUY WARBONDS film. Service charge 5c. 


Bell & Howell Co.,Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. £st. 1907 








i BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, ' 
4 Without obligation, please send me, free: ' 
‘ Catalog of British Civilian Defense Films; | 

Detailed information on new Filmosound Model V; I 
' Details on new films from Filmosound ae wed 1 
] Catalog Supplement 1943A—listing preinduction and other training ; 
i films. ; 
OP TTT ee ee ' 
SF MB ehsecccccccccccccccccovecencsscnbanseseebesesseceeteneneneasess } 
’ Gh wan0oc0cccecccesncecces ceneangeneeeeseomng eens ee JNEA 1-43 8 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


mse Ea E Apwall 
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| Cont. from page A-8| years, most high- 
school boys in the 18-19 year group are in 
the senior year. 


Manpower for War 


sy IN A RECENT STATEMENT President 
Roosevelt estimated that by December 
1943 the number of Americans who will 
be either in the armed forces or in direct 
war work will total 62,500,000. 


Women in War Industries 


xv In 1941 the number of women in war 
industries was 14 million. It is now 4% 
million. The War Manpower Commission 
estimates that by the end of 1943 it will 
be 6 million. 


SRSSSSRESE TASTES CESSES SE ESET eee eee eee eee eee 


OBSERVANCES 


Victory for Brotherhood 


yy Is THE THEME for Brotherhood Week, 
to be observed February 19-28, 1943, which 
will stress two aspects of the struggle for 
brotherhood: [1] Brotherhood must win 
here in America; [2] the brotherhood 
which we cherish in this country and have 
measurably attained, we hold in trust for 


the world. Indorsing this observance, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said: “The war makes the 
appeal of Brotherhood Week stronger 
than ever. I commend to all our citizens 
the observance.” 

This observance should be the concern 
of every school. Materials and program 
suggestions may be obtained on request to 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


American Education Week 


Sy THe opservance of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 8-14, 1942, accord- 
ing to many reports which have come in, 
was successful despite the uncertainties 
and rearrangement of plans made neces- 
sary by the fact that the Office of Price 
Administration announced the gasoline 
registration for that week. Many schools 
rescheduled American Education Week 
programs for this registration only to find 
that they could not go thru with the regis- 
tration after all because forms had not 
arrived. 

Plans for the observance in November 
1943 are being delayed by the national 
sponsors until later than usual in the hope 
that the outcome of the war may become 
clearer and thus be taken into considera- 
tion in the development of the general 
theme and the daily topics. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN 


State School Finance Systems 


Vol. XX, No. 5 
48 pages 


% Reveals present status 


% Emphasizes new developments 

% Reveals important trends 
% Provides useful guides 
A summary of the information contained in the 
loose-leaf School Finance Systems series compiled by 


An important hand- 
book for all persons interested in the improvement of 


the NEA Research Division. 


state school finance systems. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


| A-zo | 


November 1942 


25 cents 











HERE AND THERE 


Coyle Article 


yy THE artTicLe in this issue by David 
Cushman Coyle deals with one of the 
most fundamental problems facing the na- 
tion. It is of such quality and clarity that 
it should be widely used in the classrooms 
of the country and may well be reprinted 
in local papers. It also provides an excel- 
lent basis for adult discussion groups. 


Do You Blame Him? 


yy Sain Charles Dines, a Seattle, Washing- 
ton, highschool senior now subject to the 
teen age draft: “It’s our war. . . . Some- 
body’s got to fight it. There’s just one 
thing that makes me mad. They say we're 
old enough to fight, and still we’re not old 
enough to vote.” See note on the Editor's 
Page. 


Engelhardt to New York City 
Schools 


sy THE BOARD OF EDUCATION of New York 
City recently announced the election of N. 
L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, as Associate Superintendent 
of Schools. He is on leave of absence from 
Teachers College. [Cont. on page A-12| 


Time —Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 
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TO STIMULATE THE WAR EFFORT IN THE SCHOOLS 


1, Cakiiel 





at the Convention of the American Association of School Administrators of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, February 26—March 2, 1943. 


The exhibit . . . always an outstanding convention feature . . . takes on new values and importance. Dis- 
plays and activities are organized to provide the maximum help to Convention visitors in their war-time prob- 
lems. An extensive unit, in which a large group of Federal Government agencies will cooperate, provides an 
opportunity for direct contacts and advice on governmental war-time activities. 


The cooperation of the participating firms and organizations listed below is cordially acknowledged. 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Allied Youth, Inc. 

Allyn and Bacon 

Americana Corp. 

American Automobile Association 
American Book Company 
American Crayon Company, The 
American Education Press, Inc. 
American Library Association 
American Medital Association 
American Optical Company 
American School 


Corp., The 


American Seating Company 


Publishing 


American Technical Society 
American Type Founders 
Ampro Corporation, The 


Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Divi- 
sion 


Balfour Co., L. G. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

Bell & Howell Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, The 
Bradley Co., Milton 

British Information Services 
Bruce Publishing Company, The 
Building America 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
(U.S. A.) Inc. 


Cadmus Books 

California Test Bureau 

Celotex Corporation, The 
Center for Safety Education 
Central Scientific Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Christian Science Monitor, The 
Civic Education Service 

Clarin Mfg. Company 
Compton & Company, F. E. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corpora- 
tion 


Cram Company, The George F. 


Davis Company, F. A. 
Denover-( seppert Co. 
DeVry Corporation 


Dick Company, A. B. 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Dixon, Crucible Co., Joseph 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Dudley Lock Corporation 


Eagle Pencil Co. 

Economy Company, The 

Educational Publishing Corpora- 
tion 

Educational Test Bureau 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 

Evaporated Milk Association 


Faber Pencil Company, Eberhard 
Films Incorporated 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Foley & Edmunds, Inc. 

Follett Publishing Company 
Ford Sales Co., J. B. 

Frontier Press Company, The 


Ginn and Company 
Gregg Publishing Company The 
Grolier Society, Inc., The 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company 

Harper & Brothers 

Heath and Company, D. C. 

Heinz Company, H. J. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

Hillyard Sales Co. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany 

Holt and Company, Henry 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 

Irwin Seating Co. 


Jam Handy Organization, The 


Kenworthy Educational Service 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


Keystone View Co. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

Laurel Book Company 

Linguaphone Institute of America 
Inc. 

Lippincott Company, J. B. 

Little, Brown & Company CInc.) 

Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Company, The 

Manual Arts Press, The 

McCormick-Mathers Co., The 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 

McKnight & McKnight 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Merriam Company, G. & C. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

— Chemical Laboratories, 
nc. 


Nation's Schools Publishing Co., 
Inc., The 

National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 

National Broadcasting Company 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


National Education Association 
Publications 

National Geographic Society 

National Lock Co. 

National Safety Council 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Neumade Products Corporation 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 


Owen Publishing Company, F. A. 


Palmer Company, The A. N. 

Parents’ Institute, Inc. 

Popular Science Monthly 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Public School Publishing Com- 
pany 

Quarrie Corporation, The 


Rand McNally & Company 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Reader's Digest, The 


Remington Rand Inc. 

Rice & Co., Chas. W. 
Richards, Inc., J. A. 

Row, Peterson and Company 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 


Scholastic Corporation 

School Specialty Supply 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
Scribner's Sons, Charles 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Signal Press 

Silver Burdett Company 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 

Spencer Turbine Co., The 
Standard Electric Time Company, 
Superior Coach Corporation 


Travel Letters 


Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 
United Air Lines Corporation 
University of Chicago Press, The 
University of Iowa 

University of Nebraska 
University Publishing Co., The 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wakefield Brass Company, The 
F. W. 

Wallace Pencil Company 

Ward Company, The C. E. 

Weber Costello Company 

Webster Publishing Company 

Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M. 

Welfare Engineering Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 

Whitman & Company, Albert 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 

Winston Company, The John C. 

World Book Company 

World Publishing Co., The 

Wright Company, E. A. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 


Zaner-Bloser Company, The 


Convention visitors should plan their time for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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Did You Know 


* That the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools have a full time faculty 
member directing the War Savings 
Program? 


* That the Cleveland high schools 
presented a series of weekly radio 
programs over WGAR to aid the 
War Savings drive in Greater 


Cleveland? 


* That 99.5% of the teachers of 
Smyth County, Virginia, have 
signed up for payroll deductions 
for War Savings Bonds? 


* That the 465 children of Col- 
lege Heights Elementary School, 
Abilene, Texas, brought two gal- 
lons of pennies out of hoarding in 
one day? 


* That a school or community 
may purchase and name a pursuit 
plane by buying $75,000 in War 
Savings stamps within a set period ? 


* That the high school of Green- 
ville, Texas (population 13,811), 
sold $20,000 in War Stamps and 
Bonds at its first Victory Concert? 


* That 93% of the students of 
Albany, California, have bought 
War Stamps and Bonds during the 
past month and so are entitled to fly 


the new School Minute Man flag? 
* That the students of the public 


schools of San Francisco bought an 
average of $1.63 in War Stamps 
in October? 


* That four War Savings plays 
are now available for schools? 


* That the National Council for 
Social Studies, in cooperation with 
the War Savings Staff, has pre- 
pared a resource unit, “Paying 
for the War,” for social studies 
teachers? 


* That the National Council of 
Teachers of English is doing a 
similar job for English teachers? 


* That students of the U. S. In- 
dian School of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, have made three War Sav- 
ings posters now available for 
schools? 


* That all of the materials men- 
tioned above are available, free of 
charge, from your State War Sav- 
ings Administrator? 


- *& 2-2 Ff FF 
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[Cont. from page A-10] 
Use the Editorial 


yy THE Ep1ToRIAL in this issue may well be 
passed on to your local editor for news- 
paper publication. Copies distributed to lay 
leaders will also help. It may be reproduced 
without permission, 


oe 


NEA 


PUBLICATIONS._____ 





Wartime Handbook for Education 


yy Turn to page 25 for a description of 
this very valuable new NEA publication. 
64p. 15¢. 


What the Schools Should Teach in 
W artime 


yy Turn to page 13 for an abridgement 
of this latest publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 10¢. 


Research and Appraisal 


sy& Metuops or RESEARCH AND APPRAISAL 
IN Epucation is the title of the December 
1942 Review of Educational Research. 
Free to members of American Educational 
Research Association. $1 to others. 


Wartime Commencement Manual 


x& Tue NEA Division of Publications has 
for a number of years published each Jan- 
uary what has been known as the Vitalized 
Commencement Manual. This year it is 
called the Wartime Commencement Man- 
ual. It contains summaries of 24 of the best 
programs submitted by schools thruout the 
country and a half dozen scripts of other 
programs. 64p. 35¢. 

Another part of the Commencement 
Packet consists entirely of the pageant For 
This We Fight, the 1942 commencement 
program of Englewood, Colorado, High- 
school. This fine pageant, complete with 
stage instructions, is suitable not only for 
commencements, but for other occasions. 
32p. 25¢. The two parts together will be 
sold as a packet for the customary price 
of 50¢. 


Addresses and Proceedings 


vy THe annua Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation for 1941-42 is now off the press. 
As a wartime measure the book has been 
reduced from the usual 1000 pages to 560 
pages. Most of the reduction is in papers 
presented before de- [Cont. on page A-14]| 








































TEN-STRIKES 


Two new pamphlets packed 





with wartime helps for busy 
teachers and school officials. 





WHAT THE 
SCHOOLS SHOULD 
TEACH IN WARTIME 


32 pages, 10 cents 


Basic policies for dealing 





with wartime duties in coun- 
selling — pre-induction train- 
ing — occupational training — 
mathematics — science — citi- 
zenship—languages—health— 
physical education — home 
economics—the arts—college 
preparation—work experience 
—character education. 


THE WARTIME 
HANDBOOK 


64 pages, 15 cents 





A mine of information col- 
lected by experts on the N.E.A. 
staff to answer your everyday 
questions. Index of govern- 
ment war agencies—wartime 
school transportation services 
—helps for the elementary and 
high school teacher—nursery 
schools—business training— 
air raid precautions—adult 
education—public relations— 
and scores of other practical 
problems. 





Discounts on quantities of same title; 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 
more copies, 33 1/3%. (Orders for $1.00 or 
less must be accompanied by cash.) Car- 
riage charges prepaid on cash orders 
ONLY. 


ORDER FROM 
The National Education 
Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








ON 


Bist ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES 


INDIANAPOLIS 
June 25-29, 1943 





The Indianapolis Convention will open Friday morning, 
June 25, with final session Tuesday evening, June 29, 1943. 
These dates will enable members to avoid week-end travel 
in their attendance at the Convention, thus complying 
with the policy of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Following is a list of leading Indianapolis hotels, with 
rates, and with the form to be used in applying for accommo- 


Name and Address 


Numbers in parentheses show number of rooms) 





b Antlers (200) 750 N. Meridian St.... 
be Athletic Club (150) 350 N. Meridian St. ~ 
a Barnes (200) 233 McCrea Place............. 
a Barton (150) 505 N. Delaware S 
a Brevort (100) 207 N. Illinois 
b Claypool (500) W: 
be Columbia Club (125) 
ab English (200) Monument Circle 
Graylynn (70) 1043 N. Pennsy 
Gilbert (100) 250 S. Meridian 


b Marott (1004) 2625 N. Meridian St................ 


Pennsylvania (60) 947 N. Pennsylvania 
a Plaza (150) 231 N. Capitol Ave............... 


a Riley (100) 155 West 16th St....................-.000-- 


b Severin (400) 201 S. 


St. 
ashington (300) 34 E. W: on St 
Williams (100) 253 W. Washington 
OO TOE Ce Ge ee Ns 6505000 ccwecccccncs 


dations. Upon receipt of your request for reservations, 
the housing committee will make the necessary arrange- 
ments and a confirmation of the reservation which is made 
will be sent directly to you. If there is any question about 
the assignment, please communicate with the hotel where 
your reservation has been made. 


Rate per day for room with bath 
mmodating TWO persons 


Twin beds 
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a Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 


b Suites and large rooms also are availab 


e. 
c Accommodations in privats clubs will be provided by the Housing Bureau through members of the clubs. 


———————-—-=- USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, and dates of 
occupancy. The application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee. Confirmation will be sent to you. 


N. E. A. Housing Committee 
1201 Roosevelt Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please reserve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National 


Education Association as noted below: 


HOTEL of ist choice 


..2nd choice... 


a dll 


mn oom(s) with (without) bath for one person, rate desired .................. ss | RE ES 
tnt OOM (8) with (without) bath for two persons, double beds, rate desired a a eee 
111 oom(s) with (without) bath for two persons, twin beds, rate desired BD ivcicictestediies TE Gina 
-1:<<—<“Large room(s) with bath for.__.._...... persons, rate desired Qoecreecrnnneecnaneseny OD Gacccrpennsennepeenn 
ll EE ae 


Names and addresses of occupants, other than myself... 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUC. ATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation, Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. February issue closes January 5. 





AGENT-TEACHERS 


FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the 
World’s troubles; organizers wanted; 
The National Family Association, Inc., 
St., Boston, Mass. 





solution to the 
booklet free. 
324 Newbury 


i 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A SIX YEAR GUIDANCE PROGRAM completely 
covers the organization of a guidance program. Sug- 
gests material for group guidance, testing, profile sheets, 
cumulative records, selection and duties of advisers, 
technique for interviews, and bibliography. A work- 
able program adaptable to any school. Has been used 
successfully for nine years. $2.00. Refund if not satis- 
. E. Michaelsohn, High School, Crosby, North 





BOOKS 


FREE—100 Page Book Catalog. New & Used Col- 
lege & Home Study Text & Reference Books at a saving. 
Est. 1902. We also buy books. College Book Co., 
Dept. 6, Columbus, Ohio. 


“FIRST PRESIDENT of the United States was John 
Hanson, 1781-1782. The story is told in ‘‘John Hanson 
and the Inseparable Union,’ by Jacob A. Nelson; 146 
ges, $2.00. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury 
, Boston, Mass. 


SWEDENBORG'’S “‘Heaven and Hell’’; 300 pages; 
— Foundation, X9999, Sl E. 
. oa oe 








oe 








CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois, 





Wes 





COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatist.” 
Big monthly magazine with news and illustrated feature 
articles on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. Ameri- 














can Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn, 

JUST APPROVALS. Sets or singles, good clean 
stamps, prices reasonable. Reference please. Keilen 
Stamp Co., i12 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FILMS 

16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
catalogue Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey 

600 BIBLE 35MM FILMS $24. Dime brings manual 


and: Christian Parent Magazine, Eugene, Oregon. 


FILMS AND RECORDS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Harvard Film Service, 


16MM. KODACHROME MOVIES—Goats and Sheep 
——Elementary Grades. Beryl Ring, 237 St. Helens, 
Tacoma, Wash. 





JEWELRY 


removed from rings, etc. $2.00. 
Louis, Mo. 


100 Jewelry Stones, 
LOWE'S, Box 311, St. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


BCOK MANUSCRIPTS 
works of public interest on all subjects. 
free. Meador Publishing Co., 
ton, Mass. 


WANTED— Meritorious 
Booklet sent 
324 Newbury St., Bos- 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? Sweden- 
borg? Swedenborg?—-See: Encyclopedia Britannica. 





SUPPLIES 


CLEANING BLACKBOARDS. Simple, easy—keeps 














boards in perfect writing condition—no washing. Write 
for information on Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
UNIFORMS 
BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 


choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials, Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





Make Your Own 

Slides on Your 

Typewriter—use— 
RADIO MATS 


50 Radio-Mats $1.50 RADIO- MAT SLIDE 


4 White, Amber, G + CO., INC. 
on abe a 222 Oakridge Bivd., 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


Send For 32-Page Booklet 
« Care of the Teeth » 


a faecin how to a “Care Lol | = 
a ina pe J pi tim: ull of 

Corkal” ane gad le for ener, 
Wa ry ak will ne E catalog of 
Sr, 


Sat listing book- 
posters, plays, charts, 


py reading and coloring 


American Dental Association 
Dept. N1, 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago, Iitinots 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT (oseoupee 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 








candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 
; Member 
ao — sain N.A.T.A. 
—_——_——Correspoading Agencies? 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


188s 


Home Office: 


Teachers in great demand, Full pro- 
gram of preparation for teaching. 
Elementary kindergarten 
and nursery school. Children’s dem- 
onstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Many recrea- 
tional activities. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 


57 th 


3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write for list of 
successful alumnae. 








[ Cont. from page A-12] partments. Activi- 
ties and working programs of the depart- 
ments, however, are given in greater de- 
tail than in previous volumes. Sent free to 
life and $5 members of the NEA. To 
others, $3. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 2§ percent; 100 Or more, 
3341/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., 


Washington, D. C. 


- ~~ xT A. 
DATES TO REMEMBER 





—— 


February 3—Social Hygiene Day. 
Stressing need for a vigorous campaign 
against venereal diseases, the theme will be 
“Social Hygiene Takes Battle 
For information and helps write American 
Social Hygiene 
New York. 

February 7-14—Negro History Week. 
Write the for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for materials. 

February 19-28—Brotherhood Week. 
The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

February 26—-March 2, 1943—St. 
Louis convention of the AASA, a depart- 
ment of the NEA. 

April 2—5—Association for Childhood 
Education, St. Mo. 
asked to send only one representative. 

April 14-17—Cincinnati, Ohio, 
vention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical and Recrea- 
tion, a department of the NEA. 


June 25-29—NEA, Indianapolis. 


Stations.” 


Assn., 1790 Broadway, 


Association 


Louis, Each branch is 


con- 


Education, 


School administrators in all the states from Maine to Call- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. 
registration of teachers, 


We are interested in further 
both experienced and inexperienced. 


who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching fleld 


Address 1200-10 Ste Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Iilinois, 





WARTIME COMMENCEMENT PACKET 


WARTIME COMMENCEMENT 
MANUAL 
Contains summaries of 24 selected 1942 commence- 
ment programs of secondary schools thruout the country 
plus a half dozen short scripts. Mostly high schools but 
several junior high school programs included. Emphasis 


in the Manual this year is on patriotic wartime programs. 


64p. 35c 
Both Manual and P:igeant in One Packet—50c 


Cash must accompeny orders for $1 or less. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 


PAGEANT 
FOR THIS WE FIGHT 
Complete text of the highly dramatic pageant developed 
at the Englewood, Colorado, High School for the 1942 
commencement program by L. E. Powers, director of 
dramatics and students of the pageantry class. Excellent 
for other occasions as well as commencements. 


32p. 25¢ 
Fer discount on quantities, see note above. 


Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 











